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Farm Home Life In Denmark 


Improvements and Refinement Are Preterred to Expansion of the Farm 


S I have said before, I motored 

through Denmark in both direc- 

tions almost from one end of the 

country to the other. The thing 

that impressed me most was that nowhere 

did I sce farm improvements run down, 

which is so noticeable in America, especial- 

ly in recent years. And it is a mistake to 

suppose that the Danish 

farmer does not have as 

high a standard of living as 

the American farmer at the 

best. In fact, as other trav- 

elers have noted, it is im- 

possible in Denmark, from 

dress or ma.iner, or in any 

other way, to distinguish 

between the farmer and the 

business man of the towns 
and cities. 

Upon the middle sized farm some labor 
is employed in addition to that of the fam- 
ily. Usually it is a young man or young 
men from the neighborhood 


LowbDEN 


By FRANK O. LOWDEN 
President, Holstein-Friestan Association of America 
Formerly Governor of Illinois 


can farmer. He has been too ambitious to 
increase his acres rather than to improve 
and make more productive the acres he 
already owns. This perhaps is natural in 
a new country where farm land values un- 
til recently have pretty steadily risen. The 
figures now disclose the fact that even in 
the most prosperous days of American ag- 
riculture the farmer’s profits came not so 
much from the operation of his farm as 
from the increase in its value per acre. It 
therefore seemed to him an easier way to 
get ahead to take every dollar he could 
spare from his farm, make a partial pay- 
ment upon other lands even though he did 
not need them, confidently expecting a rise 
in their value. That time, however, has 
passed in American agriculture. From now 
on the American farmer must depend upon 


the profits of operation of his farm if he is 
to have any profits at all. It is to be hop- 
ed that the spirit which has moved the 
Danish farmers to make their lands more 
productive, their homes more comfortable, 
their manner of living more satisfying, will 
become the spirit of the American farmer. 

I left Denmark with the profound con- 
viction that just as the middle sized farmer 
had become the backbone of Danish agri- 
culture, so the family size farm in America 
is the ideal towards which we should 
strive. I could not but think of what an 
agricultural paradise America would be if 
these family size farms with improvements 
equal to the improvement in Denmark 
were to cover the agricultural area of the 
United States. 

I visited the Royal Agricultural College 
and had a delightful day there. Professor 
O. H. Larsen, Director of Agricultural 
:conomics, a little over a year ago, visited 
the United States. He came to give a 
course of lectures at the sum- 
mer session of the agricultural 





who are preparing themselves 
for farming on their own ac- 
count later on. Wherever 
there was a son or sons in the 
family, I asked if they were 
satisfied to remain upon the 
farin and succeed their fath- 
This question caused 
some amusement, for they 
could not understand what 
better in life the young man 
could look forward to than to 
carry on the work of 
the farm. 

Nor did we see or 
hear of a middle sized 
farmer who was plan- 
ning to buy addition- 
al land to add to his 
farm. He seemed sat- 
ished with what he 
held. He employed 
his surplus funds, if 
any, in improving his 
farm, making his 
home more comforta- 
ble, or investing his 
surplus funds in bonds 
of the credit associa- 
tions, which are also 
cooperative. .In this I 
thought I saw a great 
lesson to the Ameri- 


ers. 








BELOW: A typical Danish Cooperative Creamery. ABOVE: one type of Danish farmstead, 
this particular one on a 30-acre farm. 


college of Cornell University. 
Proiessor Larsen gave us 
much interesting information 
upon the economic status of 
the Danish farmer. While 
we were there he was just re- 
ceiving reports from farmers 
as to their last year’s earn- 
ings. Enough reports had 
come in to indicate that the 
earnings last year were below 
the earnings of the 
preceding year, due, 
as Professor Larsen 
explained,.to the de- 
flation of the Danish 
currency which was 
then going on. 

It is interesting to 
note, though, a com- 
parison of the earn- 
ings upon capital em- 
ployed by the farmers 
in Denmark and 
America during the 
cepression following 
1920. The latest fig- 
ures I have been able 
to obtain are for the 
four crop years ending 
1922-1923. During this 
Continued on page 12 
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Laying Our Plans for the 


“yw 
Year 1927 
A Western New York Farm and 
Home Talk 
By M. C. Burritt 
OW much do the prices and profits— 
or the lack of them—in one year ins 


fluence the plans and plantings of the 
next? I venture to say, not as much as qu 


e they used to. Until very recently we were ma 
in the habit of planting heavily of a crop hal 
which had _ been lik: 
oe high in price during bei 
3 the previous year. 
q * This tendency has tm 
: been less noiiceable _ 


during the last two far 
or three years. A to | 


* 3 notable example is lov 
potatoes. Whether giv 
: the causes have been ver 
. inability to secure ad\ 
SS more labor or to no 
M. C Bure. "ance larger acre- of 
ages of cash crops 1 


with a high return, or whether an increased fl 
“ . ec 
and more general knowledge of economic 
. pre 


ACH NEW YEAR finds Buick better thing. The Sealed Chassis, factors affecting. prices, such as the in- san 
a all, yusiness conditions, — 


fluence 5 
tac 


still more firmly established Vacuum-Cleaned Crankcase probable purchasing power of the con- , 
m1 


sumer, foreign demand, ete., may be de- 


in public favor. and Thermostatic Circulation hatable, Probably both contribute to the ing 





Cc 1 e ’ result. Certainly more information is pre 
General Business Conditions 1 P. 


are won by this famous motor car. : 
B ili ne e | b ° Buick could not offer sO much at At any rate, it seems to me important ra 
ri lant ac 1evement 1S t ile asis SO moderate a price, if the world to look mto general business concitions thr 


as they may affect farm products before 
me 


for this high regard. did not buy so many Buicks, and we make our plans for 1927. The past N 
iNC 


year has been one of unusual industrial 


{ 
Today, Buick has an engine vibra- if the Savings of great volume activity and prosperity in the cities. Em- -s | 
an 


ployment has been general and at high 


tionless beyond belief, the century’s were not continually poured back wages. To the farmer this means general cov 


and good purchasing power. Will it con- 


finest contribution tothe pleasure into Buick quality. tinue in 1927? I have read a number of 


reviews and predictions hy prominent busi- 


of motoring. Look to leadership for value. ness men and the prevailing opinion seems 
reason to expect 


to be that there is no 


Andascore of other exclusive fea- Only avery satisfactory motor car any marked decline in prosperity during 


1927, although the general tendency of 


tures testify to the never-ceasing could have held first place for business will be to slow down somewhat. 


e e ° Already building operations and autemo- 

search by Buick for the new and nine consecutive years! bile manufacturers are declining. “It now 

seems likely that wholesale and_ retail 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN prices and the cost of living will continue 

to decline somewhat next year—and it his 

looks as though 1927 would be a somewhat 

slower year than this one, but still a fairly but 


THE GREATEST BUICK EVER BUILT fii. 8 "8 


For the farmer this means then that he 


Division of General Motors Corporation : 
tha! 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT +++ BUICK WILL BUILD THEM should continue to emphasize the produc- 
ane f Ly tion of those products which have been 


profitable in 1926, and to reduce the acre- 





ages of those crops which have bees least 

~ a } F ° ? 
profitable, but fo do both more cautiously 
Since 


; , . . : 
the consumer's buying power is high, he 


as changes may not be so far ahead 


will demand high quality preducts, includ 
ing, milk, eggs, fine cuts of meat, fancy 



































apples, vegetables out of season, ete., and L. 

will be w illing to pay good Dp ‘ for them. ions 

It is a time to emphasize quality. Proe | 

gee . son 

ducts of inferior quality and poor grades 

will probably be harder to sell and there- rece 

_ fore ré latively cheap r In general the on < 
consumer will more than ever set the price you 

— — —-- oY of various commodities because he will sale 

. j be more selective. He can buy what he sell 

Post Your Farm || Learn Tree Surgery |} ::: a 
> And Earn while you learn in a rapidly growing . " the 

And Keep Trespassers Off and scientific organization whewe ability and Live Stock Outlook Good ing 
We have had some new signs industry win early recognition, ” ; aang as if live neh py S — ints 
made up of extra heavy material Special Instruction under the oe seaeg- nog egg cael > yb ee 8 to t 
acennee anvese hermes wil teer ane nized authoritic s on Shade Trees in the Coun- are tas beca 1s | ie oF ® ” * pur 
therwise make useless a lighter try. We require young men between the ages scarce. It is a good time to raise Zoo 
constructed material.» We unre- of 18 and 30, who love nature, like to travel, heifers, but this may be overdone in a mos 
servedly advise farmers to post | and are physically and morally fit. year or two. Pork prices are good. It sold 
their land and the notices we have Write to-day seems to me that the poultry business will thre 
prepared comply in all respects GAe Bartlett Cooperative School not bear much further expansion. Egg me 
with the laws of New York, New For the Training ot Tree Experts production is high and increasing. All T 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price STAMFORD - . © ° ° - CONN. these livestock enterprises also have the oun 
to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, advantage of relatively low grain prices. t 
the same rate applying to larger The outings for grain and hay is not ont 
quantities, » | promising. Both are cheap and barring = 
American Agriculturist When writing advertisers , short crops, promise to remain so. One adil 
161 Fourth Avenue New York Be sure to say that you saw it cannot even emphasize home grown grains muc 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST _, eS ee seri 
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hich Way is Our Cow Population Going? 


Replacements Should Be Made Only With High Producing Stock 


AIRYMEN in the New York Milk 

Shed are always interested in the cow 

population of the section as well as in 

milk production figures which are 
quite closely associated with the number of 
mature cows. Those men who are in the 
habit of looking ahead in their business also 
like to know how many calves and heifers are 
being raised since these determine whether 
there will be a greater or lesser 
number of producing cows on 
farms a few years hence. Advice 
to grow calves when the other fel- 
low doesn’t has been. frequently 
given and has been followed by 
very few men. If all followed this 
advice there would, of course, be 
no times when there was a lack 
of young stock. 

It is quite evident, and it is re- 
flected in the selling price, that 
producing cows are scarce. At the 
same time there is much dissatis- 
faction with prices received for 
milk tempered with a strong feel- 
ing of disinclination to let western 
producers take a part of the fluid 


replacements. 


By January 1, 1925, this number dropped to 
1,395,000—a loss of 27,000. On January 1, 
1926, the number was 1,374,000 a further loss 
of 21,000 producing cows. There are those who 
say this is a good thing. Prices for dairy pro- 
ducts are somewhat higher now than they 
were a year ago. 

The figures for heifers under two years of 
age indicate that there will be another drop in 


253,000 heifers. 1920 marked the high point in 
number of producing cows while 1917 shows 
the largest population of heifers when there 
were 300,000 on New York farms. The figures 
for Jan. 1, 1926, indicate that it will be several 
years before we can expect any great increase 
in the number of cows. It is interesting to 
note that the fewer number of cows and heif- 
ers in 1926 were valued higher than the larger 
number in 1925. The total value 
of all cows on New York Farms 








URING the past year a great deal has been said about the possibility of 
Western milk producers breaking into New York’s fluid milk trade. At 

the time American Agriculturist took the stand that the producers in the 
New York Milk Shed could:take care of the demand, no matter what it was, 
if the price were in keeping with the cost of production. There are some 
who are of the opinion that our cow population is fast reaching the point 
where outside competition becomes more threatening. 
One of the factors in the cost of producing milk is the cost of milch cows 
to replace those which for one reason or another have ceased to produce. 
High prices for cows will be responsible for dairymen raising more of their 
Right there will be determined our future standing. The in- 
discriminate raising of heifer calves will only serve to aggravate matters. 
As Mr. Charles Staff pointed out in American Agriculturist a few weeks ago, 
only the best heifer calves out of our highest and best producing cows, by 
pure bred bulls of known producing lines, are worthy of being raised, be 
they grade or purebred. 


on January 1, 1926, was $124,465,- 
000, while 37,000 more cattle, both 
dairy and beef on January 1, 1925, 
were valued at $99,027,000. The 
highest money value in any vear 
was in 1920 when all cattle in the 
state were valued at $189,101,000. 

It is probable that the cam- 
paign for the eradication of TB 
has been given greater credit or 
blame, than it deserves for the de- 
crease in the number of cows. 
During the fiscal year ending of 
June 30, 1926, approximately 1/3 
of the total number of cattle in the 
state were tested and 63,548 react- 











market. 

This scarcity of cows has been 
brought about mainly in two ways, by raising 
fewer heifer calves and by losses sustained 
through the sale of TB reactors. The Depart- 
ment of Iarms and Markets of the State of 
New York has recently published some figures 
in Bulletin 192 which illustrate these facts. On 
January 1, 1924, there were 1,422,000 dairy 
cows over two years of age in New York State. 


the figures that will be compiled on January 


1, 1927. In 1924, there were 191,000 heifers on 
New York State Farms. By 1925 this num- 
ber had dropped to 188,000 while on January 1, 
1926, there was a further decrease to 151,000. 
The trend of these figures is more evident 
when compared to New York’s cow popula- 
tion in 1920 of 1,499,000 producing cows and 








ed and were slaughtered. In the 
previous year the number of re- 
actors was 53,431. This is a considerable num- 
ber and has its effect. However, so far it has 
not resulted in an increase in the number of 
heifers raised, unless such an increase is shown 
in the January 1, 1927, figures. It would be 
fairly simple to raise enough heifers to replace 
reactors if New York State dairymen felt that 
(Continued on page 13) 


Selling Eggs By Parcel Post 


How To Pack Them To Prevent Breakage---It Takes Time But It Pays 


OR seven years I have been sending a 
small part of my eggs through the mail, 
direct to consumers. It was quite by ac- 
cident that I fell into this way of selling 

some of my eggs. In fact I never had any idea 
that it could be done with any degree of success, 
but when a good retail customer of mine in Syra- 
cuse told me she was going to the 
Adirondacks for the summer, and 
that she expected me to get eggs 
to her by hook or crook, it had 
to be done. Since she could re- 
ceive eggs in no other way than 
by mail, I was soon receiving my 
initiation. 

Since that time I have kept 
steadily at it for two reasons: 
there is satisfaction in getting 
fresh eggs to the consumer and 





i. a @ 
there is a certain advantage gained by selling 
at a price better than you 
receive at wholesale; it raises the average price 


ScocK 
some of your eggs 


on a!l your eggs. For instance, 1 


By L. H. HISCOCK 


farm. You cannot just slap a lot of eggs in a 
crate and put a stamp on it and expect success ; 
breakage is something that must be kept down, 
and it requires great pains to keep this danger 
at a minimum point. Hence there is a reason why 
eggs shipped this way should bring in more 
money. 

In the last seven years I have tried several 
crates in the mail, including card-board and metal 
carriers. The former are cheaper at the time 
but the latter are cheaper in the long run. The 
carrier I have had the best success with is the 
ordinary aluminum carrier which is to be found 
on sale in practically all hardware and poultry 
supply houses. They range in cost depending 
upon the size or number of dozen to be shipped. 
The regular sizes are two, three, four, six, nine 
and twelve dozen carriers, which permits you to 
meet the demand of almost any customer. The 
more eggs you can ship a party at one time the 


cheaper the parcel post rate, but I shall say more 
about this later on. 

The advantage of the aluminum carrier is two- 
fold. It is light. It is fairly pliable, and lends 
itself easily to repair when it comes back with 
dents and bends. If it were not for this feature 
one might soon have to discard them and they 
would be an expensive luxury. As it is I have 
used thes¢ metal carriers for two and three years, 
depending somewhat on whether the shipments 
were for long or short distances. My policy has 
been to depreciate a case at the rate of five cents 
a week. As the case I usually send out is of the 
six dozen size and costs two fifty, it is paid for in 
a year. This method of depreciation puts you 
a little ahead of the game, but now and then a 
case will catch it hard, especially when it is empty 
and on the way home. 

So much for the general features of parcel 
post. As I have already said breakage is the 
danger, and I cannot stress too strongly the neces 
sity of being careful in the handling and pack- 

ing of eggs. The most common 


fault in the packing of eggs pro- 





you sell three crates of eggs whole- 
sale at nine dollars each, and then 
sell a case parcel post at ten dol- 
lars and a half, you have increased 
the price on the four cases, bring- 
ing the average price for the four 
lots to a little over thirty-one cents 
to the dozen. This, of course, is 
purely an illustration. Through 
most of the year, a crate of eggs 
sold parcel post brings me from 
three to five dollars more than a 
case sold at wholesale. 

This sounds like a_ regular 
soak’um proposition, but as a mat- 
ter of fact parcel post is an ex- 
ceedingly fussy way to sell eggs. 
It takes time and trouble. Too 
much parcel post would be a 





Grandma—Telt him a Joke, Henry, and try to get him good-natured.—Judge 


bably results from what might be 


termed undue pressure. There is 
a mistaken notion that if an eeg 
is held tight, no matter what the 
pressure is at the ends where it 


stands straight up and down, it 
must go through safely. As a re- 
sult, when there is a sudden shock 
to the crate something must give, 
and one or more eggs let go with 
disastrous results. 

In mailing eges the first general 
rule I have followed has been to 
discard any egg that stands higher 
than the height of the crate filler. 
This immediately does away with 
any end crushing. It does not 
mean that you are picking small 


TO) 





(Continued on pag 








serious drawback on any poultry 
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l.ast year it gave a supper with food like that 
erved by our great grandmothers, and this year, 
on January 19th, the “Society will give another of 
hese suppers. ‘cena the indications are that 
this will I just about the finest agricultural ai- 
fair eld » East during the entire year. The 


supper are coming 
obliged to 


first chance at the 
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eservations for places at the 
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conducted for a few moments by “Daddy” Pease, 


leader of Western New 
feature of the program will | 
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lf you have not planned to attend this supper 
ou are missing something well worthwhile, and 
u are ore ling to attend you should notify 


Secretary of the 
e ot the De- 
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immediately Charles H. Baldwin, 
gricultural Society, in cat 
ind Market ts, Albany, 
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What @uaranterd “Advertising Means 
publication may be 


() matter how careful a lic ay 
in investigating its adve mae rs, Ollce in a great 


while some advertisement will get in that is 

audulent. AMERICAN AGRicULTURIST has just 
had an experience of this kind. Betore accept- 
ing the advertisement, we sent for samples of 


to be. 


the \ 


\Ve mye eated the bank re ferences and the bank 
was reliable. We 


uct which were all claimed 


formed us that the company 


do m how there was mu more that we 
could have done, and yet soon after the advertise- 
ment appe red in our paper, we found the com- 
pany to be a fraud. We immediately exposed 


told 


Cre d t] e 


them in our Service Bureau columns, and 
every one of our readers who had ans\ 
veriisement through our paper to writ ; for 
monev. : 
\T IS WHAT A GUARANTEED AD- 
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hen dealing with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Editorial Wage of the American Afgriculturist 


CULTURIST for the greatest number of vears and 
we think this will be very interesting information 
to publish, so if you are among our long time 
friends, write us a letter. Tell us how long you 
have read AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and mention 
some of the things in the paper at the present 
time that you like best. From all of those who 
write us, we will choose the one who has read the 
paper the longest and award a prize of three dol- 
lars. We will give two dollars to the one who 
it the next longest, and one dollar each 
to all the other long time readers who write in- 
teresting letters which we can find room to pub- 
lish. Won't you sit right down and write it now 
while you think of it for we will close the contest 
get all the letters we can use. 


has read 


as SOON as We 





Results Of Milk Price Fixing In France 
RECENT press campaign in France against 
the increase in the price of milk has suc- 

ceeded in maintaining a price in Paris of approxi- 

mately five cents a quart, which is far below what 
the farmers can produce it for. As a result dairy- 
men have already turned their attention to other 
lines of farming and are converting their milk into 
butter, and condensed milk which pay 
better, so that Paris and other cities are rapidly 
becoming short in their supply of fluid milk. 
When will the cities learn the lesson that they 
are dependent upon the products of the farm even 
more than the farmer is, and that if they interfere 

y price fixing and in other unfair and uneco- 

nomic ways, they themselves will be the chief 

sufferers. 


cheese 


Proverbs of Various Countries 
A bad agreement is betier than a good laws 
suit Pr Italy. 


# * * 


rove rbs Oo 


their stammacks and 
’roverbs 


seek meat for 


Poor folk 
rich folks stammacks 


of Scotland. 


for their \ieat.—] 


1” * * 


cheap look for the flaw, 
favours search him for 


When you buy a vase 
and when a man offers 
his purpose.—Proverbs of Japan. 

* * * 


\ pound of melancholy will not pay an ounce 
France. 
“kK * 2K 


ot cle bt ~ Fee i Ove rbs of 


Justifying a fault doubles it—Proverbs of 


a s Chestnuts 


NE of constructive and interesting 
© pot. journals of the Central West is the 
Prairie Farmer, a Standard Farm Paper pul blished 
in Chicago, Illinois, headed by my friend, 
“Clitt’ Gregory. Ina recent issue, Mr. Gregory 
criticises those would-be friends of the farmers 


the live, 


Crt jt 
~ nl 


of the Central West who advised to rush 
wholesale into the business of dairying because 
their grain crops were not paying for time 


this 
hing of the 


Tarmers foll wed 


Many Western 


to their sorrow. ‘They knew not 


being. 


advice 


principles of dairying which every dairyman 
knows is a trade in itself, their farms or their 
buildines were not adapted to it, and some of 
them, | understand, even tried to produce milk 
on a commercial scale from cattle of the beef 


“When dairving wa be ing advocated as a salva- 
on of the wheat farmer of North Dakota,” says 
Mr. Gregory, “a field agent of the Department of 
\griculture told me the following story: 

“In driving through the count: noticed two 
fine Holstein cows in a farmer yard. Closer 
exa timation their in bad 
condition. He up the owner, compli- 
canal him on his fine cows oe then asked him 
what was the matter with their udders. 

“*T don't know,’ the farmer answered, ‘BUT 
THE DARNED COUNTY AGE NT SAYS I 
OUGHT TO MILK THEM TWICE A 
DAY 
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ews From the Publisher’s Farm 


HE four cows that I had on test, which 
| mentioned in my column in the January 
Ist issue, continued to improve their pro- 
duction after the official supervisor left. 
I am now a little sorry that I did not keep the 
tester for another week, but I let him go on ac- 
— of the expense. FISHKILL DEKOL 
ADY, the junior two year old, increased her 
se day's milk from 60.2 Ibs. to over 65 Ibs. in 
one day on 16% Ibs. of grain. 
LADY INKA DAISY ELLA, 
increased her best day’s milk 
from 94 Ibs. to 98 Ibs. of milk on 
25 lbs. of grain; and FISHKILL 
AAGGIE COLANTHA INKA, 
the senior three year old, in- 
creased her best day’s milk from 
9312 lbs. to over 100 Ibs. of milk 
on only 27 lbs. of grain, and she 
is still going strong. 
om oe ae 
William M. Dickerson of 
Thompson Ridge, Orange Co., N. Y., paid us a 
visit last week as a result of reading about my 
dairy, in this column. Dickerson was desirous 
of buying a bull calf, and found one to his lik- 
ing. 1 was very glad to make this sale to young 
Dickerson, as | found that he was a graduate of 
Cobleskill Agricultural School and impressed me 
as a young man who would make a success of 





7 


Henry Morgenthas, Jr. 


the farming business. 
:s « 

HIS past season, we grew twelve acres of 

Cornell No. 12 corn for seed purposes. Those 
of you who are not familiar with the methods of 
inspection and certification of the New York Seed 
Improvement Cooperation Association, Inc., may 
be interested in hearing about how it worked 
out on my farm. During the summer, we notified 
the Association that we were growing a field of 
seed. corn, and that this would be entered for in- 
spection. On September 28th, Dr. Frank P. Bus- 
sell, Proiessor in Plant Breeding at Cornell, and 
Mr. Shepherd, our County Agent, made a care- 
ful inspection of our field. They leit with me 
a copy of their report, which was as follows: 


FIELD INSPECTION REPORT 
Department of Plant Breeding, New York State 
College of Agriculture 

Farm of: Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

P. O. Address: Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

County: Dutchess. 

Field No.: 1. 

Location of field: South East Side of Farm. 

Kind of Crop: Corn. Variety: Cornell 12 

No. of acres: 12. Soil type: Gravelly loam. 

Source of seed: Own—2 years. 

Maturity: About 85% hard dented. 

Diseases—kinds and amounts: about 114% stalk and 
ear smut trace. Root rot lesions on few kernels. 

Mixtures of other varieties—per cent: Slight trace of 

Kinds: White cap 

Condition of farm and field: Field very weedy-growth. 

Facilities for cleaning grain: of crop good. 

Date: 9/28 /26. Signed: F. P. Bussell, Inspector. 

Remarks: Corn may be cut at any time. Will need 
careful sorting account of immature ears. 


The next step that the association takes in. in- 
vestigating my seed corn is a request for me to 
submit, between January t and February 15, for 
germination at least 400 kernels, taking 2 kernels 
from each of 200 or more ears, to be representa- 
tive of and not better than the ears which will 
compose the seed which we offer for sale from 
this field under certification tags. If this sample 
shows a germination test of 90% or better, it will 
then be necessary to send an additional sample 
of two quarts of shelled and cleaned grain to be 
analyzed for purity. If the grain passes this final 
test, it is then certified to by the association as to 
its germination and purity. 

‘ * * 
DJOINING my orchard, I have two fields 
comprising about twelve acres, separated from 
what we call the 50 acre block by a brook. One of 
these lots is an old apple orchard. Some of the 
trees must be well over 50 years old. The c-her 


lot has been used as a pasture. I am preparing 
this ground for planting a new orchard this 
spring. We are using a gasoline engine saw to 





fell the old apple trees. It certainly is a quick 
and satisfactory way of cutting these trees down. 
I have not yet decided what variety of apples I 
will plant, but I am very much inclined to put in 
McIntosh. [I am putting off deciding what 
variety I will plant until I get an opportunity to 
talk to some of the fruit growers at the Roches- 
ter Fruit Show. With Baldwins selling at $2. 30- 
$3.50 per barrel and McIntosh bringing from $8 
to $10 per barrel, there does not seem to be much 
question as to whether or not I should plant any 
more Baldwins. I am also looking very carefully 
into the Cortland Apple, and may plant some of 
this variety. 

My most recent purchase on the farm was a 
two-seater pleasure-bob sleigh at the cost of $15. 
Riding in this “antique”, after being painted up, 
gave my children more pleasure during their 
school vacation than any other one thing on the 
farm. What we missed to make our sleigh rides 
perfect, was a set of sleigh bells. 


(5).45 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Srought in the wood from out of doors, 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 
The cock his crescent helmet bent 
And down his querulous challenge sent. 

—“Snow Bound” by 

Joun GrEENLEAF WHITTIER 








A Thought for the Week 








The most unhappy of all men is the man who 
cannot tell what he is going to do, that has got no 
work cut out for him in the world, and does not 
go into it. For work is the grand cure of all 
maladies and miseries that ever beset mankind— 
honest work, which you intend getting done. 





Visits Wit 


NE of the interesting -parts of an: edi- 
tor’s job is the opportunity of coming 
in contact with so many different kinds 
of people. I esteem it a very great 
privilege indeed to meet each year, chiefly at farm 
meetings in different sections of the East, so 
many thousands of farm folks and also to read 
the interesting letters from them that come to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Ot- 
fice. In addition to these, 
there are many persons not 
farmers who come into the of- 
fice for one reason or another 
and some of these are “real 
characters”, well worth a lead- 
ing role in a novel or play. 

A day or two before 
Thanksgiving, a stranger came 
in and after visiting for a few 
moments, tried to sell me an article on cooperation 
which he proposed to write. I told him that we 
did not buy articles without first seeing them, and 
also because of space limitations, we bought little 
cutside of our regular staff anyway. -A look of 
distress came over the stranger's face at this, 
and then he said: 





E. R. Eastman 





The Barefoot Boy 

On December 28th some neighbors discovered an 
old man seriously tll and starving in a lonely cottage 
near Danvers, Massachusetts. The old man was 
Frankie Marston, and he is satd to be the original 
of “The Barefoot Boy”, the poem written by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. We can give only a little of 
it here, but urge you to get a complete copy and 
read it again. It ts a@ fine picture of country boy- 
hood. Note especially the last two lines of the poem 
and sce how true the author was in his comments 
on the passing of joy with bovhood days as applied 
to Frankie Marston, the particular boy about whom 


he wrote this poeni. 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still, 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace, 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 
I was once a baretoot boy. 

Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican, 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy, 
In the reach of ear and eye— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy; 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 
eek te * 

Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
Ere it passes, barefoot boy! 











the Editor 


“Sir, I dislike to mention it, but I have had 
nothing to eat but a cup of coffee since yesterday 
morning, and I am pretty nearly in despair !” 

Then he told me his story. He had once been 
a newspaper writer with a good job and a home 
in the city of Washington. He left the job for 
a political position which carried with it more 
honor than salary. After a little time, the new 
work ended, his wife died, and he left Washing- 
ton to get away from old memories and to find a 
new job. He succeeded in picking up a precarious 
living by selling an occasional article, and then to 
cap the climax, he became involved in an accident 
and spent many weary weeks in a hospital. When 
[ saw him, he had only lately been released from 
the hospital and walked with a cane. His money 
was gone, his clothes were threadbare, and al« 
though it was very cold, he had no overcoat. 

It is strange what a seriés of hard experiences 
can sometimes dog a man’s footsteps. Here was 
a man, well educated, and trained to a profession 
—for writing is a real trade or profession which 
takes years to learn. This man had a good per- 
sonality, and I do not think that he drank. Yet 
he was down and out. 

Was it not some judge who said once, when 
about to sentence a prisoner: “But for the turn of 
a hand, a little twist to the wheel of Fate, I, the 
judge, might be in the prisoner’s dock and you, 
the prisoner, on the judge’s bench.” 

Well, I gave the stranger a little money for some 
food—he informed me he had a place to sleep— 
and I told him to come back the next morning 
with his article written and if it was worthwhile 
at all, I would pay him for it. Early the next 
morning he returned with a well written and in- 
teresting article showing that he had been well 
trained in the newspaper business. We paid him 
for it, and Mr. Morgenthau gave him a letter of 
introduction to the publisher of one of the New 
York City newspapers. 

es 6 

HE day after Thanksgiving the man returned 

again very much elated and said that while 
he did not get the position with the New York 
paper, he had met a friend and succeeded in 
obtaining a position at a good salary on a large 
Philadelphia newspaper. ‘There was only one fly 
in the ointment. It had taken all of the money 
we had paid him for the article to settle the bill 
at his lodging house so that he had none left to 
pay his fare to Philadelphia and to keep him for 
a day or two until he could draw on his new 
salary account. 

I thought of how I would feel under the same 
circumstances and personally made the gentle- 
man the loan he desired. He appeared es:tremely 


(Continued on page 23) 
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The NEW HEAT-TREATED DISKS on 
McCormick-Deering Disk Harrows 
hold their edge in any soil 


HE Harvester Company has always put especially 
durable saw steel into McCormick-Deering disks 
and every user has benefited accordingly. Now, through 


careful experimentation the builders have learned to 
increase the efficiency of the disks by a heat-treating 
process which toughens and tempers the steel. 

The new McCormick-Deering disks—heat-treated, crimped- 
center—are better able to stand the strains encountered in the 
faster tillage operations made possible by tractor power. They 
show special ability to hold a cutting edge, even when cutting 
and cultivating the hardest, rockiest soil. 

The disks in the harrow take hard punishment! Glance at 
disk shown at the right. Note the crimped center—that means 
McCormick-Deering. The heat-treated, crimped-center disk in 
your harrow will mean fewer sharpenings, longer life, better 
work with less power. 

Improve your tillage, lengthen the life of your equipment, 
put your 1927 crops into better seed beds at the right time— 
by relying on the thoroughly up-to-date and complete line of 
McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements. The line includes horse 
and tractor disk harrows, peg and spring tooth harrows, field 
and orchard cultivators, rotary hoes and the Dunham Culti- 
Packer. All sold by McCormick-Deering dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America . 
Uneesporatedd Chicago, Ill. 
’ tne MERTIOCAS Ac 


I } t , } / j 
Pia an 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





Be Sure it is a 
Heat-Treated 
Crimped-Center Disk 


Look for the Crimped-Center— 
an exclusive feature on McCor- 
mick-Deering Disks. Over and 
above the toughening that is now 
given the disks by heat-treatment, 
the crimped center adds great 
durability. It adds 50 to 100 per 
cent to the strength at the center, 
and you can get itonlyon McCor- 
mick-Deering Disk Harrows. 
* * 
You can take one of these new 
McCormick-Deering heat-treated 
disks and hurl it edgewise against 
a hard concrete floor without hurt- 
ing the edge. You can put it ina 
viseand springit out of shape with 
a large wrench-—it will spring 
back into normal shape at once. 
The disk that stands such treat- 
mentwill stand abuse inthe field. 


McCormick-Deering Tillage Tools 
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This man was accused of causing 


his wife’s death through failure to 


buy her labor saving machinery. 
Send to us for the outline and have } 
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a mock trial in your Grange. 9 
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More Potatoes per Acre 
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Laying Our Plans for 1927 
(Continued from page 2) 

too much, because production costs are 
high and he can buy them cheaper in many 
cases. If one should want to increase his 
hay acreage, and his soils are at all suite 
able, it is a good time to increasethe acre- 
age of alfalfa. Its cost per ton is low 
and its value and consequent demand high, 

The problem of cash crops is the most 
difficult of all, partly because it is hard 
to know what to grow now, and partly 
because it is so easy to shift the acreages 
of the various crops that there is no tells 
ing what other men will do. Probably the 
safest course 1s to follow the practice of 
last unless there is some special 
reason It certainly would 
not look wise to unduly enlarge the po- 
tato and cabbage acreage, although there 
will undoubtedly be a tendency to do so, 
I think we need to be particularly caree 
ful not to plant too large a cabbage acre 
age. After the experience of the last 
two years the area planted to beans will, 
no doubt be much less, especially as all 
the information points toward another cold 


season, 
to change it. 


wet scason. 
Canning Crops 


Whether or not to grow canning crops 
is also hard to decide, but there is this 
difference that the price offered by the 
canning factories will help to determine 
what to grow. The consumption of 
canned goods is increasing steadily and 
prices ought to be better. On our heavier 
soils and especially in late springs peas 
are an unprofitable crop. In a cold wet seas 
son tomatoes do not do well. Sweet corn 
is too low in price to be attractive. Un- 
less prices offcred are much more attrac- 
tive than last season, I cannot see much 
for profit with these crops. They 
h labor which is expensive. 
will be another 
farmer's dollars 
labor and 


high and prices 


chance 
all call for mu 

Nineteen-twenty-seven 
year when most of the 
will be below par. Costs of 
supplies will be relativel 


County Talks 


Steuben Works for Fewer and 
Better Potatoes 
NE-HALF a dollars is a 
sum of money It also 
average annual loss to 
potato grow¢ 














million 
considerable 
represents the 

Steuben County 
of the inferior quality of their product 
as computed in comparing the markct 
for Western New York, 


“rs because 


quotations 


Maine and Long Island potatoes. Our 
price in 1923-24 was 74% of the avcrage 
of the Maine and Long Island quota- 


tions and 72% in 1924-25 and as we pro- 
duce annually some 2'4 million bushels 
the estimated loss is $623,000 aud 534,- 
000 respectively for the season's named. 

Our campaign for “fewer and better 
potatoes” started in 1924 in the printing 
and distribution of 5000 
forth the idea expressed in the 


setting 


slogan. 


letters 


The county was placardecd with large 
posters advocating the abs: tonment ol 
wire worm and grub inf d soils, the 
chose planting of disease iree seed of a 
single standard varicty, cd treatment, 
etc. Community meetings and field 
tours claborated upon these ideas and 
last March 100 growers sought first 


hand information of the market require- 
ments in a visit to New York City. A 
potato marketing council composed of 
growers, dealers and manager of cooper- 
ative shipping associations was appoint- 
ed at the last me¢ executive 
committee to develop this piece of work. 
ome 5000 accred- 
year 
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FRANCIS C. STOKES % co. 
Vegetable Seeds 
| 237 S. 6TH ST. - - - 


PHILADELPHIA 











To benefit by our guarantee of ads, you must say 
“I saw your ad in The American Agriculturist” 
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ré cord Service 

and barn sheets are collected by mail 
lenabling one tester to serve 109 rather 
than 25 dairies, a reforestation program 


180.000 acres wf waste 
land) along with all of the regular farm 
bureau lines completes the story. —Wm. 
Stemple, Manager Steuben Co. Farm 


Bureau. 
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of farm products relatively low. The 
times will continue to demand economy. 
This means limiting buying to the absolute 
necessities and to things that are rela- 
tively cheap, like feed, and producing as 
much as possible of high priced things at 
home. We should produce all of our 
garden truck, and our meat, milk and eggs 
that we can. We will not buy much new 
machinery, and will repair the old as much 
as possible ourselves. 

On New Years Eve, taking the editor's 
advice we gathered the family together 
by the fire and read together Whittier’s 
“Snow-bound,” and also Tennyson's “Ring 
out Wild Bells” and other appropriate 
things Then sitting in our own living 
room on New Year's night we heard John 
McCormack, Rosa Ponselle, Mischa EI- 
man and Alfred Cortot sing and play some 
of the finest of music in far away New 
York, almost as distinctly as if we were 
there. The radio is truly a wonderful 
instrument !—M. C. Burritr, 


ee 


Fertilizing Celery 
oman of the various ways of fertiliz- 
ing and manuring celery used by 
successful in Pennsylvania is 
reported as follows by the Pennsylvania 

Department of Agriculture. 

1. Heavy applications of manure for a 
spring crop like spinach, complete fert- 

ilizer in the row under late celery. 


growers 


la. Ground limed, 20 ‘TY. manure per 
acre, 1600 Ibs. 4-8-10 along row alter 
celery is well started. (Philadelphia 


County). , 
2. ‘Twenty-five tons manure per acre, 
also 500 pounds of the following mix- 
ture; 100 pounds 2-8-3 mixture, 100 
pounds acid phosphate, 100 
sheep manure. Manure applied broad- 
fertilizer and sheep manure in the 
(Bradford County.) 
. No lime or fertilizer, manur 
Ground rotated frequently. 
County). 
4. 600 pounds high grad 
300 pounds nitrate of sada, five tons 
well rotted manure, 1000 ponds lime. 


cast, 
rows 
3 only. 


pounds | 





| 


(Delaware 


fertilizcr, } 


(Bucks County). 

5. 15 tons animal manure, 1500 pounds 
hydrated lime per acre. 

Sa. Lime every two or three years, 
heavy covering of manure every year, 
1 cover crop nearly every year, 200 
pounds nitrate of soda. (Lycoming 
County) 

6 Nolime. 1600 pounds 2-8-10 fertili- 
zer, geucrally a litthe manure. (Muck 
soil, Tioga County). 

7. 16 to 20 T. manure, 1600 Ibs. 4-8-6 
Ground limed. (Luzerne County). 

Well rotted manure in trench, | 
chicken manure top dressed after | 
growth begins at rate of one pound to | 


three feet of row. No commercial | 
fertilizer, (Lehigh County) 

9 Precede celery with winter cover 
crop of rye or rape, when celery plants 
have well started, soil thrown back from | 
r fertilizer drilled close to row at 

of 600 pounds per acre, soil return- 
ed. (Northampton County). 


Plant Food Lost from Manure 


if it is true that a large loss In plant | 


food value occurs when manure is exposed 
to the air, what becomes of the plant food, 
especially where one has a manure pit, so 
that it does not leach away? Is it mot true 
that there is some loss of plant food when 
It is drawn directly to the field?—F. W. S., 
New Jersey. 

\RT of the plant food escapes into 

the air in the form of ammonia. This 
is especially true of manure that heats 
quickly as horse manure commonly does. 
There is also a loss in humus or organic 
matter due to the action of bacteria, and 
the carbon which makes up a large part 
of the vegetable matter goes off into the 
air in the form of carbon dioxide. Where 
leaching occurs there is a loss of soluble 
plant food in the drainage water. 

There is doubtless some loss, no matter 
how the manure is cared for. The am- 
monia that escapes in the air may be 
brought back in the rain but it probably 
will not come to your farm. There is less 


tendency for nitrogen to be lost in the air 
when manure is applied at once to the 





SUPERIOR 


-- the Name to Trust! 


BYY with confidence any farm implement that bears the 

name SUPERIOR. It is a trade symbol worthy of your 
highest trust. It is your guaranty not only of remarkably 
long service but of exceptionally profitable service. 


SUPERIOR implements not only save time, reduce 


labor and eliminate the need for early replacement — 
most emphatically, they do better work! We have 
built quality implements only — for more than a half- 
century. Our products are famous for outstanding 
efficiency in every grain-growing section of the world. 
The line is complete. There is a SUPERIOR seeding- 
machine for every planting need. And every model 
built is a precision tool — correctly designed and per- 
fectly constructed for utmost planting accuracy. 


Plan NOW — for Better Planting 


See your SUPERIOR dealer now — or write 
direct to us — if you are in need of a drill or 
planter for any purpose. Grain, Corn, Cotton, 
Beets, Beans, Clover, Alfalfa — all crops are 
given the right start with SUPERIOR. 


SUPERIOR seeding is safe seeding 
because the seeds are planted evenly 
and accurately — uniformly buried 
under an even covering of soil. No 
clogging. Noskips. Nomisses. Per- 
fect timing—even spacing—mechan- 
ical precision in every detail of the 
work. Dependable performance — 
and long years of heavy-duty service. 
You get both— in fullest measure 
— when you insist on genuine 


SUPERIOR Planting Machines. 


The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 


424 Monroe Street 


Check items you are in+ 


The coupon below will bring you 
full information on any imple- 
ment in the complete SUPERIOR 
line, which includes the famous 
SUPERIOR Black-Hawk Manure 
Spreader and the SUPERIOR 
“Buckeye Cultivator. 
are not in the market for an im- 
plement of any kind, write us for 
advice and information regarding 
any special planting problems you 
may have. 


The American Seeding - Machine Co., tac. 








Even if you 


Springfield, Ohio 


PS 








NOTE: Complete Buckeye 
line includes one and two- 
row, horse and tractor, walk- 
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land, but there may be a loss of nitrogen 
by leaching, especially if no crop is grow- 
ing on the land. Some men have reported 
that they get better results from piling 
manure and drawing from the pile, but 
we believe this is because they compare re- 
sults on the basis of equal tonnages of 
fresh and rotted manure, and that they do 
not realize the loss in volume which has 
been sustained. 


‘*Forcing’’ Rhubarb 


How is rhubarb “forced” and can it be 
done in an ordinary farm cellar? 


HUBARB can be forced in an ordi- 
nary cellar and will pay for the time 
needed to do it, either for home use or 
for market because it brings such a high 
price early in the spring. 
The roots are dug up in the fall taking 
care to injure them as little as possible. 


They should be left until severely frozen 
and then they can be put in a pile and 
covered with straw to prevent alternate 
freezing and thawing. In the winter or 
early spring they can be put on benches 
or in boxes in the cellar and the roots 
covered with a little dirt. The crop is 
ready to harvest in five or six weeks. 
The roots are of no value after heavy 
forcing and should be discarded. Light 
is not necessary, in fact a better quality 
product is secured if the cellar is dark. 


A New Tomato 
EW JERSEY Growers express them- 
selves as well pleased with results 
secured from the Marglobe, a new toma- 
to. About one hundred growers have re- 
ported to the State College at Rutgers 
that they intend to grow the Marglobe 
again next year. 
Walter Nicholoson, of Grenloch, writes: 


“Last spring I planted one row of about 
500 plants of Marglobe tomato seed. On 
one side I planted Baltimores, and on the 
other Bonny Bests. The Marglobe to- 
matoes proved to be far superior to either 
of the others. As they were so successe 
ful I would like to know where I can 
get some stragiht seed for another year.” 

Barney Funk, of Milltown, states: “T 
raised a bigger crop of tomatoes from this 
seed than from any other tomato seed I 
planted this year. In other words, I was 
so well pleased with this variety that I 
am going to plant a Jot more next year. 
The baskets of tomatoes I picked from this 
variety far exceeded any of the other kind 
of tomatoes I raised this year.” 

From all indications the seed supply of 
Marglobe for planting next year will be 
much too small for the demand. The vege+ 
table specialist at the college advises those 
desiring seed to procure it as soon a8 
possible. ' ° 
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This bag 
-but means 


A few cents spent for Solvay brings back many 
doliars from increased crops. Solvay sweetens 
sour soil, brings it quickly to rich productiveness. 
Be sure you order Solvay—it’s the best lime dollar for 
dollar you can buy. High test, furnace dried, finely 
ground, will not burn—in 100 Ib. bags or in bulk. 


of lime costs cents 
DOLLARS = / 


é < =\ 
EI 


\ Write for the new illustrated booklet to 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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100 SEEDS 


Grown From Selected 
—” Stock—None Better—57 
S- yearsesclling good seeds to 
satisfied customers. Pricesrea- 
sonable. Extra packages free 
with all orders. Largecatalog 
free. 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send for it 
today. Dept. No. 10. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, lil. 












Michigan -Grown : 


Order early, Protect yourself, 
— 9 our yield, by buying 
se proven quality. Be- 
ware of imported ‘clov er seed 


not adapted to your soil and cli- 
mate. Useonly Isbell’s Bell Brand Clover—red or 


ichigan-grown, pure, true to strain, 

slsike—all M Sailing ceen rd | ston Do for 43 years. 

of any field seeds to show 

FREE Samples qualitysent on request with 

Isbell’e 1927 Seed Annual. Big savings on sterling 

quality direct-from-grower seeds, Write teday. 
S. M. ISBELL & CO., Seed Growers 

985 Jaen St. (98) Jackson, Mich. 


Send for FRE Book 
OTT % Contains valuable information 


a> 

















on all the Clovers, Soy Beane, 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Pasture 
Mixtures, Corn, etc. Its the best 
Seed Book we bave ever offered 
Tells how to Avoid Weeds. 
Directs you in the way of better 
crops and greater profits. Tells 

ou how to Knew Good Seed. 

lainly written so any one can 
onderstand it. Every farmer 
should) have acopy of this book. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO, 


Dept. 101 « We Pay the snammhe - Marysville, Ohio 


FRUIT TREES | 


wa — BERRY PLANTS — ORNAMENTALS 









An! 25¢ Peach 20¢ each, post 
“Gaara ! 1 grow. Farm, Flower and 
Seed We hav 590,000 Fruit Trees, 
*“‘Will Be a Great Money T02T" Catalog. hes” eveything 7 


fen, Farm and Law 
ALLEN’S NURSERY & 
SEED HOUSE 


Maker forFruit Growers” 






























—so declares Prof. Matthews, State x Ses 3 Genee, Chie 
Horticulturist, N.Car., and he bought pret py 
750 PARKING 1 ees for his orchard. Get 
Facts About This Revolutionary Apple 
nde gt YOu WANT OUR CATALOGUE 
Counon or a teard. 72 pages—hundreds 
Ol proofs hi— On Fruit . one Evergreens, Hedging, 
- and I \ 
ip ig TREES 35c and up 
4 F a " tuod the tes r 
over 40 y 
Bey OF / Order H lence 
TALL RED APP APPLES” F IN GER LAKES NURSERIES 
mee OR Box 273H Geneva, New York 
onal NEW A a Ree 
‘ isthat YOU mu THIS AR 
YEAR. “Also ack for 1927 Seed Catalog. Se PREMIER 







Address Box 292 
STARK BRO’S 
AT LOUISIANA, MO. 111 YEARS J 
\ Sd 6 el ee a ee a ee oe 
ST RK BRO’S, Bor 292 , Louisiana, Mo. 


REE 1927 Fruit Book and 1927 


i Catalog , B 


Strawberry Plants 


JES - Pr s direct to 


Big Money Saving 
Cc ati alog Free 
I ull fr » Dahilias, 
Canna Bulbs, ete. 


W. TOWNSEND & SONS, 60 Vine St., Salisbury, Md. 


“SPECIAL” 
























Dicecccncascesesnbssestateoousousa 
iF] An Orchard fer $1.00 
OF Thi Ws Ebccacncensenseneonsensnan Send u $1 and we will Pat you 12 Choice 
i ch tree 6 yt d 6 Peach, or 
i Gr 4 Ys moggtegy ties, True to Name our selex 
> LO ewww eee ee ee ee eee ween e nen eaaee tomers. Catalogue free. 
Semunaanmes Pr] ae ERNGT NURSERIES, Bor A__Eaton, Ohio 





Pear Thrips A Bad Pest 


We have been troubled a lot with pear 


thrips. Can you tell us what treatment 
is recommended to control them?—J. F., 
New York. . 


HE Geneva Experiment Station rec 

ommends spraying the trees with a 
mixture of miscible oil, 5 gallons; nico- 
tine, 1 pint; and water to make 100 gal 
lons. Five pounds of whate oil soap 
may be substituted for the miscible oil, 
although the latter is preferred. Thor- 
ough wetting of the ends of the buds, 
and the use of a spray rig capable of 
maintaining a pressure of 200 to 300 
pounds are essential for effective con- 
trol, it said. In case of a severe 
outbreak, a second spraying three to 
four days later is recommended. It is 
suggested that nicotine be added 
usual routine sprays made later 
in the season in order to help rid the 
orchard of any thrips which may escape 
the earlier applications. 

There are a number of excellent com 
mercially prepared sprays on the mar 
ket which will control thrips very well. 
The advantage in these materials lies in 
the fact that a small quantity can be 
made up at time, an advantage for 
the smaller Commercially 
pared made by reliable com- 
panies also climinate the bother of buy- 
and necessary mixing at 
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also 
to the 


one 
growe pre 
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ng ingre dients 
home. 


They Work in Buds 
ips are described as thin, 

creatures with = slender, 
s which enables them to work 
into tightly closed buds where 
the delicate flower parts 
them ipable 


dark 
wiry 
their 
they 

and 
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brown 
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cold 


warm 
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thrips may result in 
art of the crop, it 


frequently 


ng the loss of 
a large pi 
the we becomes 


r thesc 


ther 
and windy immediately afte 
spells and prevents spraying, thus allow 
ing the insects to become establis! 
within the buds where it is almost im 
sible to reach them. of the 
sudden of the pests and the 


red 


pos Jecause 


appearance 


rapidity with which they work, most 
orchardists will be taken unawares and 
fail to secure adequate contro! unless 
forewarned. 


Soil in Mulched Orchards Is 
Warmer 
Dv RING thé past year the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has taken 
records of the temperature of the orchard 
cultivated orchard, a 
orchard. The temper- 
iken at a depth of 
the surface. 
records show that 
unprotected by any cover- 
during the winter and 
the summer than either the 


soil beneath a 
and 


sod 


mulched 
records are t 
about 8 inches below 


These 
cultivated 


ature 


temperature 
soil, 
ing, is colder 


warmer during 


mulched or sod orchard. The temperatur: 
of the soil where the orchard was mulched 
is much more uniform throughout the 
year, showing only a slight variation as 
the result of change in the air tempera 
ture. The variation of the temperature 
of the sod land was midway that of the 
cultivated and the mulched. 

In climates where there is more or less 
Winter injury to trees, it is quite an ad- 


vantage to reduce the fluctuations of the 


temperature of the soil as much as possible 
Any protective covering, such as the heavy 
cover crops in the late summer, will main- 
tain a warmer soil in winter and less 


soil temperature than in a soil 


exposed. 


The Seneca Cherry 


change in 


which 


6 Kew Seneca sweet cherry gave its first 

fruit at the Geneva Experiment Sta- 

in 1920. Since that time it has pro- 

d five full crops and the station horti- 

culturists are convinced that it is a valu- 
able addition to sweet cherry varieties. 

It ripens extremely early and 
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Protect Crops 


from Frost 


Insure Against, A 
Hazard — “Hot- 
kaps” Stimulate 
Growth, too, so You 
Can Be Earlier to 
Market for Better 
Prices. 
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SE “Hotkaps”, individual hothouses that 

completely cover each plant, protecting 
them from frost, and stimulating a rapid, 
healthy growth. ‘“‘Hotkaps” also shield 
plants from practically every danger, stimu- 
lating their growth to earlier maturity. Yet 
they get ample moisture and can be easily 
ventilated. 

The most economical, and the most cer- 
tain insurance for plants known against 
frost, rain, excessive heat, and wind. The 
cost is small—in quantities less than a 
penny each. Now widely in use in 38 of 
the states of the Union. 

Your dealer probably has them in stock. 


Go see. If not, send the coupon now for 
additional information. 
Germico 


Hotkaps 


Germ sin Seed & Plant Co 
pag ¥F 301 6th and Main Streets, 

Angeles, ¢ aliforni ia. 

ease send me additional information 
about “‘Hotkaps.”’ | 


: Name........ iia , sata | 


| Street or R. r D. No... 
City Siate osissaninie 
| My dealer's name is | 


See 











7 Meade to ome - Business. A trial 
will make y permanent customer. 


7 PRIZE COLLECTION Seth, 17 
worth 15c; Lettsce, 12 kinds, worth. ise: 
Tomatoes. 11 worth 20c; Teralp, 
wih fe: 10 Sing Powering Biber 
we in we 

worth 25c. 65 varieties in all; worth $1. 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper. 


SEND 10 CENTS | 
and packing and 


























+ Fall of Life” Seals, Plante, ote 


H.W. BuckBee 


Farm 37 Booktord, 1, 


Masters Plant Setter 
Saves All The Hard 
Labor Transplanting 


Tobacco, Tomatoes. 
Sweet Potatoes, Cab- 
bage, Pepper Plant, Egg 
Plant and all similiar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


The success of your crop is assured, 
youcan set out your plantsjust when 
you are ready, regardless of dry 
weather. Each plant set, watered and 
covered in one operation. Threetimes 
as fast as hand setting. Ev ery plant 
will grow. Complete satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 
Write for free illustrated literature. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO.dep!. D Chicago, tik 











Now Booking Orders for 
February and Spring 
Delivery 





li vite jor Cw ulat, 
aniple 
NEW JERSEY LIME 

PRODUCTS CORPCRATION 

Dept. 10 


292 Madison Ave., 


50,000G RAPE-VINES 


66 varieties. Grown in grape be it by experts. Also Fruits, 
Shrubs, ete. Best rooted stock Genuine. Descriptive eat 7 
free. West Hill Nurseries, Inc., Box A, Fredonia, W. Y- 


and Prices 






Carbenates New York 








Get them from 
Allen. Straw- 
ber n y ock 


STRAW SESRY 
PLA 


THE W.F. ALLEN CO., att Market Si., ejalisbury. Md. 





When writing to advertizers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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cellent quality which makes it pcsag A 


valuable for roadside stands. The tree is 
vigorous, productive and hardy. Planting 
stocks may be secured from the New York 
State Fruit Testing Cooperative Associa- 
tion at Geneva. 





Acid Soils Cause Winterkilling 


HILE conducting 

ments with the growing of Winter 
Wheat at the New Jersey experiment 
Station, Mr. A. W. Blair, associate soil- 
chemist noticed that the wheat on some 
soils had almost entirely winterkilled, 
while that on soil nearby had come 
through in good shape. In looking into 
the cause of this, the decision was fin- 
ally made that the only difference in the 
conditions in the two soils was that the 
soil where the wheat winterkilled was 
acid and that where lime had been ap- 
plied, the wheat came through in good 
shape. 

Perhaps there has been a tendency to 
accept winterkilling as something de- 
pending entirely on weather conditions 
while as a matter of fact the soil itself 
has the more influence. 


some experi- 


Applying Acid Phosphate With 
Manure 
ROFESSOR A. F. GUSTAFSON of 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture suggests that it may be advisable 
on a dairy farm to apply all the acid phos- 
phate for an entire ration along with the 
manure. If eight loads of manure are ap- 
plied to an acre and from eighty to one 
hundred pounds of acid phosphate to each 
load there will be from 640 to 800 pounds 
of acid phosphate used per acre. 

This will reduce the labor of adding it 
and the phosphate also helps to prevent the 
loss of nitrogen front the manure as if 
rots. There will be no appreciable loss of 
phosphorus when the acid phosphate is 
added with the manure in the fall. 


Potato Shrinkage 


How much do potatoes usually shrink In 
storage under fairly good conditions? 
HE amount of shrinkage depends on 
conditions. If rot is also considered 
as shrinkage the loss may be as much 
as 50° or in some cases 100%. Even 
where the tubers do not rot, and where 
the conditions are practically ideal, the 
shrinkage will be as much as 8 or 10% 
during the storage season. This loss is 
mostly moisture although there is al- 
ways a respiration process going on in 
which oxygen is used and carbon di- 
is given off. Where the temper- 
ature of the storage place is high this 
respiration occurs at a faster rate and 


oxide 





the shrinkage will be more than 10%. 





Nitrogen Starts the Crop Right 


Several times ! have heard or read that 
nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia are 
especially important in fertilizers that are 
added to early crops. I! am wondering if 
you will explain this to met 

SOIL may have a good supply of 

nitrogen and yet it may not be in 
such shape that plants can use it. A 
certain kind of bacterial work on plant 
roots and stubble and on manure that 
has been added and make the nitrogen 
available. hese bacteria work slowly 
in cold weather so that early crops are 
greatly helped by a readily available sup- 
ply of nitrogen from nitrate of soda or 
ammonium sulphate. They give the 
crop a good start so that when the nitro- 
gen of the soil becomes available, rapid 
use can be made of it. 





Best Place to Keep Onions 


ONTRARY to the belief of most 
people onions do not keep so well 
in a cave or cellar as in a warm room. 
The warm attic is about as good as any 
place provided it does not freeze there. 
Onions will not be injured for use by 







The circle 
showsa micro- 
scope photograph 
of a lot of Alsike 
Clover seed in the 
**raw’’ state. This is the way most 
of it looks as it comes from the 
field—too dirty to sow but it can 
be cleaned. Its value depends on 
the kind of cleaning it gets. 


This is the same 
seed after it was 
**cleaned’’ by ordinary 
machinery. Much 


Alsike comes on the market and is sown in this 
condition. Not good enough yet for ‘‘ Pine Tree.’’ 
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4 The circle to the left shows 

the final result, ‘‘Pine 
Tree’’ Alsike. The circle to the 
right shows what was taken out 
in the special ‘‘Pine Tree’’ re- 
cleaning process. The micro- 
scope reveals Canada Thistle and 
other weeds. Carloads of such 
trash are cleaned out and#urned 
by Dickinson every year. 









powered microscope 


—it wouldn’t be necessary to brand and seal 
**Pine Tree’’ farm seeds for your protection. But, 
unfortunately, the human eye cannot accurately 
estimate seed quality, and the test tag cannot 
tell the whole story. 


Get This Valuable New Book 


The new ‘‘ Hip-Pocket’” FARM GUIDE fills 
the need for a complete, practical guide to the 
growing of hay, pasture and forage crops of all 
Contains more useful farm information 
than has ever before been assembled into one 
book. Substantially bound in pocket size for 
constant reference. Fully illustrated. Contains 
official planting table for your State checked by 
your Experiment Station. Would cost $1.00 or 
more if sold in the usual way. Ask your “‘ Pine 
Tree”’ dealer for a copy or send 10 cents to The 
Albert Dickinson Company, Chicago, and book 
will be sent by return mail. 

THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO®CHICAGO, BOSTON 

CRAVER-DICKINSON SEED CO., BUFFALO 


NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED CO., NEW YORK 
BARBER AND BENNETT, Distributors, ALBANY 
7 <a 


E. W. CONKLIN & SON, 
Distributors, BINGHAMTON 


Special ‘‘Pine 

Tree” re- 
cleaning methods 
take out dangerous 
weeds and worth- 
less trash, which 
ordinary cleaning 
will not remove. 
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freezing but they will be by freezing and 
thawing. If allowed to freeze they 
should be kept frozen until they are 
wanted for use. Buried in soil or moist 
sand the frost can be drawn out with- 
out injury, but quick thawing will make 
them soft. They should be examined 
often and any that show signs of decay 
removed for the trouble will spread if 
this is not done promptly. They should 
be ripe and not sunburned, and handled 
carefully to avoid bruising, and spread 
out to dry well before piling up or sack- 
ing.—L. H. Cobb. 





Organic Mercury Used to 
Control Plant Diseases 


AMPING off is a disease that 

causes a lot of loss to market gar- 
deners. It is caused by a fungus growth 
that attacks tomatoes, cabbage and oth- 
er plants just at the surface of the 
ground. 

The Boyce Thompson Institute for 
plant Research has recently discovered 
that this disease can be controlled by 
applying a drench of a 4% solution of 
a relatively new organic mercury com- 


pound. This organic mercury was first 
developed in Germany in 1911. 

This compound has also been tried 
out for seed treatment for various dis- 
eases. Seed corn treated for root rot 
yielded 97.3 bushels per acre while that 
not treated yielded 87.1 bushels per acre. 
Good results were also secured by treat- 
ing cucumbers, beans, peas, potatoes, 
cabbage and lima beans. The original 
form of organic mercury was soluble in 
water but the disadvantages of this form 
are that the seeds swell, particularly 
beans and peas, and must be dried after 
treating. Recently in this country a 
dust form of organic mercury has been 
developed. The results obtained by the 
Boyce Thompson Institute check close- 
ly with the results secured by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 





A Plan to Control Wireworms 
in Potatoes 


POTATO growers, particularly in Steu- 
ben County are experiencing a lot of 
trouble with wireworms. If wireworms 
would eat one potato or as many as they 
want and leave the rest, they would not 
do so much damage. However, they have 


the habit of eating a hole straight into a 
potato. This means a lot of waste when 
the potato is peeled, and it hurts the mare 
ket value when they are badly affected. 

These pests are the larvae of a small 
beetle, usually known as a click beetle. 
These beetles lay eggs near the roots of 
grass and the eggs hatch into the larvae 
which feed on grass roots or other roots 
for three years and then turn into adult 
beetles. 

While talking with a Steuben County 
grower recently, he mentioned a plan that 
has been advised for controlling them, 

The method starts with growing a crop 
of buckwheat, which does not furnish a 
favorable food for the wireworms, If a 
ficid is very badly infested, buckwheat 
may be grown two years in succession. 
After that iields that are to be grown to 
potatoes are left in meadow one year only. 
Since the wireworms require three years 
to change to adult beetles and since they 
prefer to live on grass roots, they are still 
young and easily killed by cultiyation after 
the land has been in hay for one year 
only. 

This control method sounds good. A 
litile more experience with it will no doubt 
add tc its effectiveness. - 
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HOW MUCH Will You 
Get ? 


After all the labor of raising crops and feed- 
ing stock—what will you get on the market? 


Do You Know— 


why some men get gains at half what others pay? 

~—the exact weights at which live stock are discounted? 

~—the best rations for producing Baby Beef? 

~—how to get quicker “turnover” in your farming operations? 

how to figure market demand? 

—how to be a good judge of values? 

—how other industries affect feeding? 

Linseed Meal can lower your costs? 

——Linseed Meal saves 30 to 40 days in getting stock to proper 
weight, thus enabling you to sell on a rising market? 

—what day of the week is best for shipping hogs? 


_ This Book Will Tell You 


y —Written by marketing specialists who are in daily 
FED \ contact with activities at the leading live stock 
gw 10 PE cK \ markets, you may find it worth hundreds, yes, 
ARM S st0 \ thousands of dollarsin buying live stock and getting 
MARKET them on the right market at the right time. It 
TO emphasizes the fact that skillful marketing is as 
important as skillful feeding. Our other books— 
“Dollars and Cents Results” and “How To Make 
Money Feeding Linseed Meal” show in detail the 
FEEDING methods of successful feeders. Get any 
one or all of these books by writing our Dept.R-1 


LINSEED MEAL Dept. R-1! 
EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 

1128 Union Taust Building 

CHICAGO, ILL. 









PAYS AS HIGH AS 100% PROFIT 
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LET US TAN 
“YOUR HIDE 





25¢ and 


Sold at all 50¢ a box 
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w A emcee n Farm, Poultry and Lawn lence, 

TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING | N= teey Harved Wire, Paints and Roofing: 

F ight. J sav 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED Factory to You. We Pay the Freight. “! saved $22.40" 

Fstimates 1. Send y furs fo Don't delay, write today for FREE Catalog. 

~_— . - tie Cold Va KITSELMAN BROS., Box 203 Muncie, Ind. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY “tt aos 
Largest cu J taxid in tt word | m4 aera 
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How the Ox-Warble Breeds 


Are the eggs that cause the grubs in 
cows back taken into the mouth of the 
cow or are they laid on the backs of the 
cows? 1! have heard both stories and would 
— know which is right?—H. T., New 

ork. 


HERE has been some disagreement 

about the exact way in which these 
grubs get under the cows skin on their 
backs. According to the latest report made 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and said to be the result of a lot 
of experimental work, neither story you 
have heard is exactly right. This report 
says that the eggs are laid on hairs on the 
legs as a rule and that when the grubs 
hatch they burrow into the leg near where 


they are hatched. About two months later 
the grubs appear in or near the gullets of 
the cow and soon after they burrow to 
the back. 

Control of this insect consists of de- 
stroying the grubs in the back before they 
mature and come out naturally. Some 
drugs have been used which will kill them 
but perhaps as satisfactory a way as any 
is to squeeze them out by hand or with the 
use of a pair of forceps. Cows should 
have the grubs killed at least once a month 


when they are present in order to get good 
control. If any entire community or better 
still the entire county would cooperate the 


pest could be controlled fairly easy. 





Weighing Milk When Using 
Double Unit Milkers 


We have a milking machine and all the 
units are double, that is two cows are milk- 
ed in each pail. |! have about concluded to 
weigh the milk from each cow and keep 
records with the idea of cutting out some 
of the poorer producers and raising the 
average production of the herd. it doesn't 
seem that we can take the time to milk 
one cow to a unit. Is there any way we 
can get the weights of milk for each cow 
without taking too much time.—D. H. R., 
Pennsylvania. 


o col 
would be to get double unit pails with 
partitions, but we assume you do not wish 
to go to the added expense. For practical 
results weight day a month are just 
every day. 


irse the most satisfactory way 


one 
valuable as weights 
Perhaps it would be possible to milk a 
part of the herd one day each week by 
using one unit to each cow. For instance 
if you have twenty cows, you might milk 
four of them by using a unit to each cow 
each day for five days. That would give 
weights on all the cows once a weck and 
would leave two days a week, when they 
could be all milked with one unit to two 
This would distribute the work so 
should not prove too burdensome. 


about as 


ce ws, 
that it 


Records Influence Price of Cows 

HE American Cattle Club 
has studied the prices paid for Guern- 
at 41 public Their object was 
to find the effect of Advanced Registry 
records on the sale price. 

They found that the average price for 
cows over two years old without advanced 
registry records of either themselves or 
their dams was $252.00. Cows without 
dams had records aver- 


Guernsey 


seys sales. 


records but W hose 


aged $376.00 while cows with records and 
whose dams had records averaged $667.00. 


Bulls over 7 years old whose dams had 
no records averaged $115.00, while those 
bulls who had dams with Advanced Reg- 
istry records sold for an average of $1129 


Milk Production Influenced By 
Herd Practices 


Pein ew Jt 





sey College of Agriculture 


nts to some _ interesting facts 
brought out by the 1925 Agriculture Cen- 
Sus atin to the dairy industry. 
In 1920 New Jersey cows averaged 532 
gallons of milk, while in 1925 the average 


had climbed to 651 gallons. The -interest- 
ing fact, however is that the increase came 
from sixteen counties and in the counties 
the cx maintain the 
herds by raising calves. In five counties 
dairymen followed the practice of buy- 
ing replacements from dealers and in these 
eounties the average production of cows 
decreased instead of 


mmon practice is to 


increasing, 
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on this wonderfal, 
m latest model Page 


Milker 
An offer on 
THE milker 
which solves 
the milker 
problem.The 
* latest, the 
best and 
simplest 
in milking 
ay machines. 
nd the cou- 
Ml. once to find 
out about this remark- 
able EXTRA SPECIAL 
OFFER. This offer is made only by personal letter to 
dairymen who own 8 to 40 cows. Ine offer is POSI- 
TIVELY for introductory purposes. Only one dai an 
ina neighborhood now gets it. Even though yen baow 
you won't buy a milker until next season, if at all, write 
us today, and your rights (in case you should want it 
later) to this extraordinary special offer and direct 
rock-bottom price will be reserved for you as long 
as this offer your territory, PROVIDED you 
write NOW. No obligation whatever. Invest a 2c 
ont may mean $100 or more to you!—Also:— 


We send you with our special 
offer a booklet that tells what 
the U.S. Govt. Dept.of Agricul- 
| na ~- . on milkers. Also State 


. Also gives Prof. Layson’s 
pe on the all- a = stion of teat CUPS. si 
Catalog also describes Page milkers in detail. we 

But Remember: [f you want that offer __, wo 
(or ever MAY want it) be sure to a tor = 


get your name in now. Wo ow 
a Now we wwe we 


oe Dept. aee.ce 

— = Sond the a we ‘2008 N. a Ave. 

Coupon oon Please me. me (without obliga- 

a. your letter explaining your 
a offcr. 

r free illustrated catalog on 

GE milkers and your terms of 8 













Wheel it in and 


ww inn sen 
latest model > 
months to pay. 
Also copy of your 10-year guarantee, and ur 
mammoth circular of letters from farmers telling 
how they use your milker on their own cows. 


Address 








Would you like to be a FARMER AGENT?...___.. 
e di of many teadi 

The 1tors farm papers beer 

the Page Milker. A leading editor said, “‘I advise 


‘ou to investigate all good machines, including the 
Peee offer as per coupon above.” 














It doesn’t just happen that 
more Unadilla silos are sold each 
year than any others. Here are 
six of the reasons: 

A Unadilla cures and keeps silage 
better. 

The air-tight fitted staves defy 
frost and seve all the valuable silage 
juices. 

It is strong, durable, well-built of 
eelected lumber. 

The famous Unadillaladdermakesfor 
the greatest silo safety and easy use. 

Every hoop can be taken up 12 

inches at the door front 
° Continuous opening at 
‘ik feed level. You just push 
i", out the silage. 

Order early while the fac- 
tory is not rushed and effect 
@ real saving of money. Lib- 
eral discount for cash. 














| Write for our silo catalog, 

os containing information on 

= our strongly built storage 

= tanks, water tubs and vats. 

e3 “ UNADILLA SILO CO. 

3 Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 
AT 4 . 





MARKET 


HIGHEST Prices 


better grading and MORE MONEY 
for your catch. 


F FREE price list. 


FUERST & STEINLAUF, 156 W. 26th St., New York, &.Y. 








When writing to advertisers be sure ‘0 
mention the American Agriculturist 
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these facts give concrete evidence to 
support the recommendation of the Col- 
lege for raising calves to maintain the 
herd. 





Cold Water As A Disinfectant 


We have running water in the milk house 
that is exceptionally cold. We have heard 
that cold water is as good as a disinfectant 
in which to keep teat cups and tubes of 
the milking machine. Can you tell us if 
this will be satisfactory? We take the ma- 
chine apart and clean thoroughly every 
week.—G. F. D., Pennsylvania. 

OLD water is quite satisfactory for use 

in keeping teat cups. The best way 
is to arrange so the water runs directly 
through the tubes. If the water gets no 
warmer than 55 degrees F. and if they 
are kept clean, this will give about the 
same results as the ordinary disinfecting 
solutions used. 


Treating Colic In Horses 
_ is probably no disease of horses 


more common than colic. The horse 

seems predisposed to this disease, because 
of the fact that the stomach has a small 
capacity and any indigestion makes itself 
felt in violent pain 

The cause of colic is failure to digest 
food. This may be caused either by some 
fault in the ration or some condition of 
the horse Poor teeth, ice cold water or 
food, extreme fatigue just before eating, 
irregular feeding or sudden changes of 
feed are cxamples of conditions causing 
coli 

Veierinarions distinguish several kinds 
ot colic, classified roughly as to whether 
the condition is caused by gas in the di- 
gestive tract, constipation, or disturbance 
of the nervous mechanism of digestion. 

Acute indigestion is the more dangerous 
form and is likely to occur soon aiter a 
full meal. If the gas is in the intestines, 
bloating will be evident. If in the stomach 
it is not so noticeable but will cause pres- 
sure on the lungs, and consequent difficult 
breathing Remedies should be given 
promptly to be effective. Three to six 
tablespoonfuls of turpentine in a pint of 
linsced oil is sometimes recommended. A 
half teacupful of baking soda with one to 
two tablespoons of ginger may be effective. 
Do not let the horse get up and down. 
Keep him walking, or if this is impossible 
keep him down 

Colic caused by constipation is much 
slower in its onset. Colicky pains may 
eccur at intervals for several days. Fre- 
quent urination is a symptom caused by 
pressure of the distended bowel on the 
bladder. Induce the horse to drink lots 
ef water by giving him salt at short in- 
tervals till he has had half a pound. Rectal 
injections of warm water are important. 

quart of raw linseed oil will act as a 
pliystc to clean out the digestive tract. 


fhe third type mentioned, that caused 


by nervous disturbance is more common 
in driving horses, and is often caused by 
cold water. It is treated by giving some- 
thing to relicve the pain 


How ito Preserve Collars and 
Save Money 


H \ME-COVERS cost considerable 

money wherever they are bought. The 
rice ranges from five to twenty dollars, 
depending on the type and the amount of 
leather used in the construction. Why 





not save this money? 

A. M. Baker, successful farmer of Al- 
lega Counivy has constructed a practical 
device for protecting Cc lars. His plan is 
as follows. Find a pair of old rubber 
hoots and cut the top off of each boot 
about half-way down. Then slit one side 

1 you have a flat piece of rubber that 
is v vy sery abl Plac these over .the 
collars when the horses are harnessed and 
fasten the hames over the rubber. This 
not only preserves the hame-strap from 
rubbing against the collar and wearing it 
ut. but also protects the collar from 
Wind and storm and lengthens its wear 
materially for vears—QL. H., New York. 
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THIS HERD WON A $1,000 AWARD FOR GOOD FEEDING 





Farm and winning herd of W. J. 
Schimmelpfenig, Marshfield, Wis. 


“We fed the right feed Liberally 


And Mr.Schimmelpfenig’s profit 


> 
HEN W. J. Schimmelpfenig got a new 
manager for his dairy farm at Marsh- 
field, Wis., last March, his herd of 19 


Holsteins got a new ration. 


Peter Bushman, the new manager, talked en- 
thusiastically about Corn Gluten Feed. He had 
fed it for 16 years. So, the next day after he 
came, a load of it arrived at the Schimmelpfenig 


barn. 


The records of the Marshfield Cow Testing 
Association take up the story here. From April 
1 to October 1, 1926, six high cows produced 
53,732 pounds of milk. They ate a grain ration 
of which 39° was Corn Gluten Feed (see ration). 


Compare the 
two ‘years 


Now look at 1925. Five 
of the same cows were 
in the herd. A sixth, the 
high cow of that year, is 
added to make a fair com- 
parison. These six cows 
produced 38,638 pounds 
of milk. They ate home 
grown grains largely, 


CoRN GLUTEN FEED 


went up 43% 


with small amounts of concentrates. “Stump” 
pasture both years. 
Thirty-nine per cent more milk in 1926; 43% 


more profit! For this record, certified by the 


Bushman. 














THE RATION 


Average ration for 6 months of 1926 


Corn Gluten Feed (39%). . 300 Ibs. 


Ce x catvsecseas Rineann 170 Ibs. 
Oil meal....... een 
Se eabeswenn 100 Ibs. 
Barley and oats.......... 100 lbs. 


THE RESULT 


(the six cows) 


1925 1926 
Apr.—Oct. Apr.—Oct. Increase 
Milk 38,638 Ibs. 53,732 lbs. 15,094 Ibs. 
Profit over} $574 23 $751.36 43% 


feed cost } 





J 











official tester of the association, Mr. Schimmel- 
pfenig was awarded first prize of $1,000 in the 
contest conducted by the Associated Corn Prod- 
ucts Manufacturers to encourage better feeding. 


Good feed, good feeding 


“We fed the right feed liberally,” says Mr. 


There is much meaning in those words. This 
herd was not superior in productive capacity to 


thousands of others. It 
was fed Corn Gluten 
Feed liberally — before 
pasture came and with 
pasture. 

In the great dairy sec 
tionsof the UnitedStates 
liberal feeding of Corn 
Gluten Feed is paying 
high returns. Test Corn 
Gluten Feed, for results, 
in your herd. Your deal- 
er can supply you. 





ASSOCIATED CORN PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS 


208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Profitable 




























The udder and teats are the 
final word” on your dairy 
profits. Keep them healthy, 





pliable, easy to milk, and 
you avoid endless annoy- 
ance and definite loss. No 


ount of care and feeding 
ercome the effects of 


an 


can oO’ 


neglect of these im port ant 
Organs. 

For most cuts, chaps, 
cracks or bruises Bag Balm 
will effect a he aling bet veen 
milkings. The wonderful 
soothing, "penetratir g power 
of this ointment restores in- 
jured tissues before you would 
think it possible. For all inflamma- 
tion, Caked Bag, Bunches, Cow 


Pox, or for any external sore Bag 


jalm has no equal. It cannot 
taint the milk. Once used you 
will never be without it. It has 


scores of uses on the farm. 
jug Balm, in the big 10-ounce 


package, 60c at feed dealers, gen- 
eral stores, druggists. Will mail, 
postpaid, if your dealer is not 


supplied, 


Dairy Association Co., 
Incorporated 


Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Farm Home Life in Denmark 


(Continued from page 1) 


til the agricultural depression was ly related that each reacts upon the 

common to both countries. While the other. 

average earnings of the Danish farm- Ediior’s Note: In his next and conclud- 

er pon capit: al « mp! oyed were 434 per ing article, Mr. Lowden will tell of his 
ae of rave ings o > - . . 5 tas ° 

ts the average earnings of the Amer visit to Sweden, where he visited the old- 














can farmers approached the vanishing ¢ 4 erperiment station in the world for 
point seed breeding and where some very cor- 
There we also had a very interesting structive work is being done in handling 
visit th Professor L. Frederiksen, the forestry problem. 
head of the Department of Animal Hus- —__——— — 
| bandry Professor Frederiksen was 
must kind and helpful. He told us, Is Exercise Necessary for the 
| at g oth r things, that he regarded Dairy Cow? 
\' work of the Holstein 1 ee Asso- Is exercise necessary for the dairy cow? 
) Cla 1 of America m periecting true Can we leave her in the barn ail winter, 
ty models of the bull and cow as a giving her water in water buckets, rather 
than turning her out in the yard, and can 
nportant contribution to animal we keep her shut up all summer, giving her 
ry He said that while he had her feed in the manger without suffering 
loss from disease ?— W., New York. 
t seen the models the elves he had 
( ographs of them in the Breed- W have one friend with water buckets 
rs Gazette and was using these photo- in the stable who thought cows 
I his classes. Of course, all should be allowed in the yard on pleasant 
t irs paid a lh tribute to the days in winter, for the exercise they 
Hee f agriculture in America would get. After trying it a few times 
Agricultural Schools he reported that they invariably dropped 
| gricuitural schools in milk production the next day. 
In Denmark. however, they are not Another friend says that he turns his 
tent to have merely an agricultural cows out almost every day during the 
| colle In addition, they have agri- winter, and leaves them out nearly all day. 
leult 1 chool scattered over the He feels that the cows are healthier and 
| unt There are 24 of these. I vis- that they produce just as much milk or 
| ted the one at Dalum. These schools more 
ce intended fer short courses for the It is becoming increasingly evident that 
of farmers and for the training of a cow cannot graze enough feed from even 
for « iN and of cow a good pasture to enable her to give the 
I te The sessions are held chicfly in amount of milk that they are capable of 
| the I time when. there s little producing A few men have gone so far 
\ the farm lhe students are as to keep the cows in the stable the year 
| t rmers of small farms as well round or give them very limited range 
lar fart Except those who and give them their feed in the manger. 
{ ( peratives or cow It would seem unnecessary to expect a 
t them return to the farm cow to need the amount of exercise re- 
close of the cours In visiting quired to browse her living from some 
ll farm « day—a farm of about pastur I ve seen, or to travel a half 
0) | ed t] Wt if he had mile ona zzardy day to drink from a 
nded « r t ricultural ! i] ough the ice Perhaps, how 
Lis ud mh bt his broth \ re is a chance of overdoing i by 
I had, and that 1 brother-in- tail to give her an opportunity for a 
en 1 ymonetit ot the nu leas son xXCrcise¢ 
he had tl I ed. TIT ob We will be glad to hear the experiences 
d hil { vol. flow uur readers on this subject 
the windows at neral ait : ee 
d cl | vwlhe ( . . . 
| nted wu ; director, Healthy Pigs Are Growing Pigs 
i \' ! beeaus x = P the pigs growing from the day 
, ~o any _ born, for growth made at this 
dtl ain ta perio the young hog’s life is the most 
il economical. The older the pigs grow, the 
11] 1 . } 
The Old Folks Attend ee 
l te their fa us fo keep the pigs growing, they musi be 
H Si J had their kept healthy and active. Dry, warm quart 
» Grund during ters, free from drafts, are essential 
] I la ( Bishop Provide enough clean straw so that the old 
{ visioned the px yilit of 2 sow can make a comfortable bed for her- 
l rH \ reason why cul- self and her litter. It is poor economy 
d be limited to the cities. He to leave bedding in the pens after it be- 
1 fa t t itisfying life comes damp and dirty. A general un- 
Id be had b ( ho lived in the thrifty condition, sore mouths, and scours 
de than anywhere else. are all caused by unsanitary quarters. 
I | din human happiness and he Let the sunshine jnto the houses as much 
the country so transform- as possible, for nature has provided in the 
ure ha to those who sun one of the greatest stimulants to 
‘ d he championed the growth and health 
t d ural education. As See that the little pigs get sufficient ex- 
this a t] first “Folk ercise each day Lack of exercise causes 
I lished 844. “thumps”, a condition brought about by 
‘ ollowed, until an accumulation of fat around the heart 
doy t] iN dom ar¢ lo induce the pigs to take exercise it may 
H > l be necessary to get into the pen and make 
| ' them move around lf a dry, protected 
j . , He tai . yard is attached to the pen turn the pigs 
] n 4 25 to «out and let them exercise in it when the 
; Danis tory Weather permit \ few sods of dirt| 
} 1 ht. Music Placed in the pen so the pigs can root them} 
' eurriculin und is another good means of providing | 
nut ; a exercise | 
1 by men em Sometimes the pigs injure themselves 
t l Id W hatev und cach other with their sharp “needle” | 
Ids t | v ¢ eeth when fighting for a favorite teat. | 
n a place in t Folk High Often the teats are scratched and become | 
‘ l Acricultu not specially » sore and sensitive that the old sow 
And yet of the “Folk High will not let the pigs nurse. This trouble 
! D irk } ( ne a lar ean be eliminated by carefully cutting off 
of t ricultural leadership of t the offending teeth with a small pair of 
I t developed in Denmark pliers, or with forceps which are made for 
; 1 lt 1 the purp —H. W. Bartow 
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Write “Molasses 


contains 
formulas and reports from Government 
Experiment Stations, Ete. 


LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 


Wauban Farms Jerseys 
The Home of 
ERN’s Nosres—Go.pENn 
Offers for sale bull calves of a 
that will interest the 
breeder. The kind that 
both type and production. 
Herd is Accredited. 
RAY L. WILLIAMS, 
Ashfield, Mass. 


Milking Shorthorn Bull Calf 


Red, bern 
Dam and 
Duke by 


for prices and circular 
a Food for Horses and Cattle” 














FERNS 
caliber 
constructive 
will improve 


GoLpen  F: 


MGR. 








May 21, 1926. Big, straight, 
sires dam average 4.2% test. Darlington 
Royal Cranford, out of Daisy Clay, 10,354 Ibs. 
milk, 463 ths. fat. Dam, Gift’s Lady, daughter of Flint- 
stone Gift Will make nearly 8,000 Ibs. as 2 yr. old. 
Granddam a 11,000 ib. R. of M. cow. Will sire good 
milking, high testing dual purpose heifers. The price is 


thick, 


Sire, 


deep, 


right 
FLINTSTONE FARM, : : DALTON, MASS. 
»D 


H. Cande, Mar. 

GUERNSEYS We can now offer you 

for a_ limited time 
young bull calves out of A. R. cows sir- 
ed by either a son of Florham Laddie 
Ultra May King. Prices reasonable. 

Herd Accredited 

Chas. A. Slater, FORGE HILL FARM 


R. D. 3 Newburgh, New York 
HAY-S TRAW- COWS-BULLS-HEIFFRS 





or 





When in need of alfalfa, timothy, clover hay or 
write me your needs. Also have a few 
red tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 





7 s 
and bred heifers and cows to sell 
Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Sprir gs, N.Y. 


Cattle For Sale 





Carload Grade Guern- 








seys Fresh and 
Springers. Carlead 
Grade Holsteins Fresh and Springers : 
GEO. W. HALLENBECK,» - = ~~ ATHENS, &. Y. 
Tel. Hudson 14F21 
BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS ,,,.7'%2 
old bull calves. Best of breeding. Priced in 
reach of the grade ae owner, 


edited 


rd Aci 
F. M. SMITH, ‘SPRINGFIELD CNTR, N.Y. 


REGISTERED SHORTHORN YEARLINGS, 


heifer, extra good $125.00 each Pair bull calves 
ach, they are all Glenside breeding ons 


World's largest bull. VERNON LAFLER, canine 
SWINE BREEDERS 
bic tye, O.1.C. Boars 


BIG TYPE 
weight 100 to 125 Ibs. each, 
tered sows $75.00, 


VERNON LAFLER, - - 


Registered Poland Chinas, 
Bred Sows. Service Boars, 


P. HAMILTON, . 


FEEDING PIGS 


EXPRESS CHARGES > 
We PaySiiin and Che ter 
Chester and Berkshire cross pigs 7 to 8 weeks _ oid, $5.00 
each: & to 9 weeks old. $5 50 each Pure bred Chester 
white 7 weeks old, $7.00 each re al) sarge 
growthy pigs, weaned and eating. ‘rate and ship 
C O. ». to your depot. No charge for shipping crates or 
express These are net prices. atisfactory, pay eX- 
oress man, and if not, return at our expense. 


p fi 50 to approvat 
SLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS. 





Bull 
and 
$50.00 
of the 
Ww. Y. 














WORLD'S GRAND 
CHAMPION STRAIN 
price $25.00. Bred Regis- 


MIDDLESEX, W. Y. 





Berkshires 

Whites ¥ 
Beagic Colt 

COCHRANVILLE, 


ester 
Week 





PA. 











your DEPOT. 
cross, an 





Wili si om 2 to you on 





FOR gett ither Chester and 
FEEDING PIGS Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
he ero weeks old, $4 75 each, & to 9 
an old $5.4 00 eae . Also a handsome lot of pure bred 
Chester Whites, barrows, boars or sows, 7 weeks old, $6.00 
each We have an extra nice selec mn of pigs at present, 
either pure bred or cross breeds, and are prepared to ship 
from 2 to 50 C. 0. D. on approval If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expense 


Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge for shipping crates— 








Ref. Tanner's Nat’! Bank. 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
Tel. Wob. 1415 

Yorkshire and Chese 
FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE fore. tna York: 
shire and Berkshire eross All large growthy pigs. Wean- 
ed and eating pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old $4.50 each; & to 9 
weeks old $5 each. Send in get from 2 to 50 pigs. 
Also pure bred Chester White barrows, boars or sows, 
6 weeks old $6 each Pure bred Yorkshire boars or sows, 
6 weeks old, $6 each. If pigs are not satisfactory at 
your depot, have pigs returned at my expense. Safe de- 
a — eed No charges for shipping crates. These 

are eady for prompt delivery. 

WALTER LUX 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 0086 
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Which Way is our Cow Population Going 


(Continued from page 3) 


it would be profitable to raise them. It 
will be interesting in a few years time to 
look back and see just what year marked 
the height in the number of reactors 
slaughtered. 

In a few counties last year over 3,000 


reactors were removed including some 











of the larger dairy counties and some 
that are just getting into the work in a 
serious manner St. Lawrence county, 
one of the big dairy countics removed 
3,105. Oneida County took out 3,300. 
Chautauqua County had reactors to the 
numl of 3,992 while Erie County had 
4,182 It is interesting to note that 
thirty counties had a larger number of 
reactors for the vear ending June 30, 
1926, than they had f previous 
vear while 25 counties had fewer react- 
o than the 1 yea In con- 
n m with effect ¢ the number 
< dairy catt t is well to member 
that in all probability some of the cows 
sold as reactors would have been taken 
out of the herd and replaced even had 
they not been tested 
Replacements for Reactors 

Replacements for reactors or for cows 
that dic or outlive their uscfulness must 
come from heifers raised or must be 
shipped in from outst 1c State. Cows 


' 1 a } ” } tate 1) 
also shipped ou ot the Ssiate, In 
ut consid- 


1923 and 1924 tho PI 
d those 





erably outnumber shipped in. 
However, 12,357 were shipped out of the 
state in 1925 while 12,003 re shipped 
in, indicating that } State is 
depending on raising its own heiters to 
replace animals sold 

he question might be asked, why 

ship out cows that are nceded here? In 

ll probability most of these animals 
sold outside the siate were pur breds. 
An individual is more Iikely to sell and 
ship where he can get the best 
than t consider’ where thev are 





. + a <a 
It is interesting to note that 78 cows 





WEI Id into Canada, while 1460 were 
brought from Canada, 351 went to Porto 
Rico, 10 to South America and 4 to Cen- 






tral America. Wisconsin shipped more 
cows into New York during this period 
than any other state. One result of the 
fewer cows in the State has been an 
appeal to the dairvmen of the New York 
milk shed to produce more milk this fall 


to hold the fluid market and make it un- 
nee ry to turn to the west for sup- 
phes Some exception has been taken 
io this appeal because of the fecling that 
to produce more would depress the price 
and because a considerable quantity of 
the milk produced in New York and 
nearby territory is still manufactured in- 
being used for the fluid market. 
{ example in 1925 only 52% of the 
milk delivered to milk plants by farm- 
was used as fluid milk, 15.7% was 
T ] d : creat 7.2° as butter, 10.86% 
as condensed or evaporated milk and 
7 S chees 


Seasonal Fluctuations 


Why is this? First is the fact that 


there is a seasonal fluctuation in pro- 
luction while the demand is fairly con- 
stant. In a few counties, particularly 


Orange and Delaware, the production of 
milk does not vary much. In St. Law- 
rence County, however, the pasture sea- 


son is shorter and many farmers are so 


remote from the railroad that cheese is 
the main product da large part of 
th lk is produced in the summer, In 
ot. Lay rence, Jeffers mn and Lewis coun- 
tics, 232 milk plants were in operation 


in June but only 153 in 
sumably those 


January. Pre- 
sed during the 
vinter were cheese factories. Second is 


that cl 


v 

the fact that not all dairies can meet 
the New York City Health Department 
T 


ispection and so the milk is not avail- 


able for shipment. Then, too many 

farmers are so remote from the rail- 

road and the shipping station that it is 

more profitable to dispose of milk some 
pee : 


other way rat t 1 t 1 


r P _— 1? 
er than tO produce MUK 


for fluid consumption. It is probable 
that the increased city demand for fluid 
milk will be met in the future in two 
ways. An increasingly large percent of 
the milk produced in the New York 
milk shed will be used in the fluid form 
and as transportation facilitics improve, 
it is likely that milk will be shipped in 
from greater distances, It seems evi- 
dent that producers in the eastern 
states need to study 
source of information to aid them in 


every available 


ning their markets. 





When the Pigs Are Weaned 


A DESIRE to investigate the contents 
mother’s feed trough will be evidenced 


t or three 


Sa 
when the little pigs become two 
weeks old. At this age the pigs are cap- 


able of digesting small quantities of solid 


food, and their desire for something more 
than their mother’s milk should be stimu- 
lated. Then too, at a period of about 
three weeks after farrowil g the sow will 
have reached her n un milk produc- 
tion, making it nec to supplement the 





4} thor 
milk supply furnished by the mother. 
Dairy by-products are, without ques- 


tion, the ideal basis for a ration for the 
pigs at this time. Add to the skimmilk 
enough middlings, red dog flour, or oats 
with the hulls sifted out, to make a thin 

corn which have 
soften them, will 
The pigs can be 





slop. Kernels of whole 
been soaked in water to 
be relished by the pigs. 
induced to € xercise by scaitering a handful 
or two of the soaked corn over the feed- 
ine flour. A little later provide a dry 
feed by adding a few of the common 
ground erains or mill feeds to the corn. 
Avoid the fattening feeds, however, and 
avoid too much of the heavy, protein con- 
centrates 

When the weaning process starts it will 
be necessary to construct a small pen in 


the one occupied by the sow with her litter, 





or adjoining her pen, to provide a place 
where the pigs can learn to cat without 
disturbance from their mother. Make the 
e\.tra to this pen large cnough for the 
voungsters to enter, but too small for the 
mother to get through. ° A small trough 
with low sides is the only equipment 
1eeded for the 





“ere p”. 


Cleanliness Important 

Cleanliness, particularly in the matter of 
feeding, must be rigidly enforced during 
the weaning process. Overfeeding must 
be guarded against. Do not let slop re- 
main in the trough to dry up and become 
sour. Also, provide only enough dry feed 
to last a few hours at a time. Small 
amounts of feed at frequent intervals are 
better than an occasional large amount 
while the pigs are small. Every few days 
it is a good policy to scald the pigs trough 
with boiling water and then Iet it stand in 
the sun for a few hours. When the fac- 
tors of cleanliness and regularity in feed- 
i drv beds, and exercise are provided, 
the pigs will seldom be troubled with 


scours. 

At the age of eight or ten weeks the 
pigs can be completely weaned from their 
dams. As a precaution to prevent udder 
trouble in the sow it is advisable to reduce 
her ration for a few days before the pigs 
are removed. Whether to remove the sow 
from the pigs, or take the pigs away from 
their mother, seems to be largely a matter 
of choice and convenience. Likewise the 
question of whether to keep the pigs away, 
once they have been separated, or bring 
them back the next day and let them nurse 
a few minutes, is again a matter of choice. 

—H. W. Batpwin 


I saw in last week’s paper an inquiry 
from H. H. of New Jersey for keeping 
mice from gnawing harness. The best way 
I know of is to lay salt in their path or 
somewhere near the harness. The mice 
are after the salty taste of the sweat dried 
on the harness. have read the AMERICAN 
Acricutturinst for nearly fifteen years 
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Feeds are made to serve one of two objects: 


To help the Manufacturer, or 
To help the Feeder 


Every manufacturer of feed must decide between these 
two, which policy he will follow. 


This problem came home to us forcibly a good many 
years ago. We had always tried to give good service and 
feeds at right prices, but like other manufacturers at that time, 
we were making feeds to sell. There was a supply of feeds 
from different industries available and we tried to get them 
to the users for the profit to be had. 


With this object in view, we installed equipment to use 
molasses in making a cheap feed. That plan didn’t last long, 
but it was worthwhile, for it set us to thinking and the re- 
sult of that thinking was the adoption of a policy that gave 
first consideration to what was best for the feeder. 


It was obvious that feed of the best quality would make 
more profit for the feeder even if it cost more money. 


That was about thirteen years ago and since that time, we 
have given first consideration to the feeders interest and the 
manufacture of the best quality feeds that can be made, feeds 
intended to help the user make more profit. 


In succeeding issues, we plan to use this space to tell you 
more of the way in which we have carried out this policy, but I 
wish here to assure you that wherever you get a Tioga-Em- 
pire Dairy Feed or Poultry Feed, you have assurance that it 
is made to give you the best results, and to help you make 
more prolit. 


A. C. PALMER, Pres. 


TIOGA-EMPIRE FEED MILLS, Inc. | 
Waverly, N.Y. 





Use the TI-O-GA Dairy Feed 
which forms a balanced ration 
with your own roughage 
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that SAVED 
the $50,000 Bull 
Laxotonic oar 


“R. 2, Waupaca, Wis., April 16, 1917, a: 
*‘DR. DAVID ROBERTS, Waukesha, Wis, “e 
Dear Dr. Roberts: 


“I thought you would be interested to know that my Holstein sire, Sir Pietertie Ormsby 
Mercedes 37th, has fully recovered from his attack of paralysis of the bowels. 

“You may not know that this bull went about ten days without an action of the bowels {n 
spite of the fact that we had given him ten pounds of salts and two quarts of raw linseed oil without 
effect. Of course we thought it was constipation and treated him for that, never thinking of paraly- 
sis of the bowels until you arrived and examined him and pronounced it that. Your statements at 
that time decided me to always treat stoppage of the bowels as though it were paralysis and not 
constipation, for as you say the treatment for paralysis will overcome both constipation and 
paralysis. That has been proven tome. 

*“When I think of your little 50c box of Laxotonic saving this $50,000 bull I. cannot help but feel 
that it is too bad that all cattle owners and breeders do not know of your valuable preparations, as 
well as your wonderful skill in the treatment of cattle which you so clearly demonstrated in saving 
this animal, I want you to know that J appreciate the Prompt attention that you gave this bull, in 
spite of the fact that the weather was below zero and the ronds were drifted and he was 150 miles 
from you. You will picase find enclosed my check to cover your services. 

Yours very truly, (Signed) John Erickson.” 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS OR POSTPAID 50 CENTS 
Ask for FREE copy of The Cattle Specialist and how to get The Practical Home Veterinarian 


without cost. Veterinary advice FREE 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO., INC., 197 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


+~——., 
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and I like it very well—P. V. H., New 
VY ric. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES $5.47 por _ sae poten ie a Bo last napest. There is very little business from Maine stating Ners in the 

f 3 milk subje ) ubi In n 7. < } , ay y icte ir pat 
Tr | t differentials and an addition of 4c per point being Gone locally. Price ° obviously stay potato growing distri ts in that State 
| 3 d of butter fat above 2 The dealer to take on the same level. The situation in the were expecting a 25c reduction. Just 
1 ! 1 t ‘ zone ¢ all the milk delivered by, = west is a little firmer than it is here. Some what is in the wind at the present time 
> 46 ser 106 . e P o the r c- - 1. se . * of: . ee 
46 00 Ibs. to be paid to Pre the Canadian cheese still figures in the trams- is difficult to explain but it looks as 
n's Co-Operattive As- actions though the Maine growers are trying to 


r, and ic per 100 Ib to be paid to the 
. Jon-Pooling Dairyr i 
, open up their outlets a little-more in 


‘ t l sociation, Inc. . jn 
' NEARBY EGGS BREAK view of the fact that the potato market 


Interstate Producers NEARBY ICV 1 ir 

¥ Jan. 5 of late has been rather sluggish. This 

‘ , “— : : —_ 2 o25 © e hi ather sluggish, his 
Mf } lucers As- WHITE Jan. 5 Dec. 27 9925 action on the part of the farmers is 


54 (14) 





7Ow 





‘ ‘ state \i Proc 
- J " I : 
: é 8 Atak Natya ~ me Selected Extras ....52-53 60-61 49- nails — . — a 
© oY ‘ ’ 1 Philadelphia ; ri Pian), Aveo Extras ....... 50-51 57.59 47.48 right about face, compared to what we 
ra: Ss i the r iving station prices OF Extra Firsts ....... 49-49'> 55-56 44-46 heard a we or sO ago compared to 


“ 2° ioe a to the farmer in the 201 to 210- Firsts ............... 48-48'> 53-54 43- prospects. 

Ou HO. . e from Philadelphia for 3% Gathered .......+06. 45-49' 2 45-56 39-46 ¢ . : . 

4 * ¢ $2 ie ic $254 ~~ | ng 101 ‘to 110 mil Pullets 42-45 43-48 -38 Information from some sections state 
f j >< ’ 5 1 the nice + . rL- ] 

nilk is $2.54 » the 101 to. = BROWNS that local markets are holding up very 





‘ Fluid Cre 2.2 conn % price is $2.64. The November “ , ; : 
2A Fiuid Crear 2.4 ; ; Ph ogee he : : Fancy ....seeeeess --51-53 56-60 9644-47, well. Prices “are exactly the same as 
: a a surplus price for 3% milk is reported as din teh ce eh ae es > 7A 
21 —— a a P the hey were in our last report. On tl 
ener ¢ ‘ : ‘ mmediatelv oHlowing the tur i 1€ > ’ 
d i - & nang? 3rd some sales exceeded the top quota- 


ge Bho tay : ES : . itis year the egg market suffered another 
oo, oom ¥4 BUTTER UP THEN BREAKS bad break and by the 4ih prices had 
SHARPLY dropped off from 5 to 6c. Too heavy 
oe ag ag ~ A Gaces on Now REAMERY Jan. 5 accumulations have been the sole rea- 
be nd American cheese. SALTED Jan. 5 Dec. 27 1926 son for the sharp reduction in prices. BEAN MARKET QUIET 


Receivers have been compelled to fol- 


tions by 15c but on the 5th premiums 
were removed considerably from $4.50 
to $5 per 180 pounds in bulk. 











t in ¢ ‘ mre ‘ Highe , e 
t furme eceiy I than extra . 52! 2-53 53! 2 4 45! 2 a low the policy of slashing prices in or- rh pean market has been very quit 
‘ ‘ ' “tr o2 ) 2 on -45 ~ Pas } r= the — Des mere 
ep score ..48 o-51'> 42 -52'> 42 -441, der to keep stock moving into distribut- el h nt oi - year. } cs are 
’ , Lower G'd’s 41 -42 40 -41 40!-41'2 ing channels. Phis cutting of pric te same as | yey were in our re- 
or ' ' , ‘ , , quite sharply tended to open wider out por' ot last week, except red kidneys 
Lye tner = 1 eh } ) » ] . ¢ : = 
’ i : , : ' oh. - : lets but the values were ampie at the ich have s —"s nm an ¢as cr tendency 
- , st or ry Re — “** decline to supply all the present trade @! d are now selling irom $8.50 to $9.25, 
] tat that putter w kT! rices oO} il aa. 1 ies » i fol 
TI Cla ae e for Janu ¥» 192 was any acre needs, Phe greatest weakness on exes ] . . 2 olnel varieties are a Jol- 
$2.20 milk of a recession in prices but from nearby sections has heen in med : Marrows $60.30 to $6, peas $5.25 te 
bane ' tuatior Id be only tem um grad ‘The choice selections have : 
Non-Pool Prices t ] pro ed to be the case B ete od] (il ] ll 7 sa om 
, . oe iy ‘1 sccn selling fairiy well. 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Co-Oper he 30th, values had climbed back to the gga egy ont sig: > ro ae HAY MARKET STEADY 
tiv Association, iInc., announces for the point where creat , extras (92 score) ’ ” , : " — am "rei. ai ‘ - . 
month of December, 1926, a flat price of k. ap Sse i medium and lower grade receipts. Some The hay market has been steady of 
rye trom 4 t Pel te * — 9 - . 
- : Bm a a ve eggs have had to be held on the floor late in spite of rather full supplies. On 
ever the market was mot dt 10T pre - . . 1 nay 
Butter Must ; P r <t \f for a considerable time before a buyer January 4, $27 represented about the 
} red rest iv it iInhiowmpy Mond: : . - e ; 
ng : \ ) onda’ could be found who would bother with top of the market on about the best 
. cK , had piled up - 


Janu ry 9, a ‘ I t them. In spite of the break however, grades of timothy, with other classifica- 
Look Good Dee ne ee ee ee tO we can find some consolation in the tions working out as low as $20 for 
B *e suai anness O02 priv tact that the market is still a few cents pworest lines. Rve straw has been ex- 
e ppetizing , vas a > gogo ity above the market of a year ago. Another tremely scarce of late and on the 4th 
pape al an Bia tae “gar Mn saa (uanty encouraging feature that we do not was bringing from $25 to $26 a ton. 
rete n¢ Jj ‘ want to lose sight of is that cold stor- 
5 ° 2 9 on n P ‘ aft ‘ 
‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ gives bein: ternoon of Jan- ase holdings are several hundred cascs CABBAGE SLIGHTLY FIRMER 


] me 


Winter Butter that Golden wry See aly Tce tong x = sat ll below what they were a year ago. The cabbage market has improved 
June Shade 92 score is bringing 50 LIVE POULTRY MARKET IN _ just a shade and on January 4 state Dan- 


Onc of 1 b ; d men in the CHAOS ish was bringin from $30 to $35 a ton 
7% es, Glia Se —_ le te ' ; . in New York City New York has 
FOWLS Jan. 5 ; ? BNE m onttt 
: been experiencing soni very mule 
























































-— ] ¢ )! ec } 
oD es i ania 4 rT is going. O1 Dec. 27. 1925 ; 
f Z 1b hurnit rs! n the market breaks hke th Colored -25 38.49 Weather and this has not helped a great 
a Se aks I a streni caut about the Leghorns ...... pomeeeenen. wae 31-33 deal takes real nt \ her to 
‘ eet . ae ' of stocl take on hand, tal CHICKENS stimulate the consumption of corn be 
ee ; ‘ moilen J np | pipeng Rog OD ks vvdnccacncesneses 31-33 33-42 and cabbag 
ly 6} — . Br Stas ( ‘ } a . I Leghorns PRREEREAS 28-31 31-32 ‘ 
; 11 I cd \ ( i) ‘ n otnet roilers ‘ 45-5 45-5 + ' x = 
@- :  ¢ f ‘ EEE wens +s02ccccee SO-0 5-58 NO CHANGE IN THE APPLE 
| { 1 7 ) oO at é . . 2 . - 
\ | , following th avy kusine at MARKET 
Qs 1 ; } ‘ ? ‘ aN . . , ! j +1 r ; ] } +) 
| . } \ ‘ y 1 oUner § ! it ’ live _ . - ; , 
|| I oo ae i oe market and knocked everything fhe apple markct has net changed 
4 ( 2 i . : wre . 7 : > down and inside out with the re- niaterially ol late, although some ot t! 
d chaos reigns. No one can tel] Preferred varieties are beginning to 
( ( p cing ee — where the market is and wl prices show up much better than others. Bald 
tles « onl ' SA ere are or should be. The strike that is in Wins that are strictly fancy have been 
, 1 os , ‘ ‘ rad « : 12 : >t € 5 Paar ° ae . io? ’ 
drug t ‘ Write for FREE : ' : — progress was declared by slauchter- bringing from $3.50 to $4 although a lot 
SAMPLE BOTTLE. \W¢l! patna tow faye ocen house employees and as we go to press Of Stock has been selling between $2 and 
ardson Co.,, It I l \ 2a : : J * —— we wn threatens to declare a general $3. Ben Davis have been selling all the 
—EE au , - . : ‘ : ' strike “A 1 will involve the ul! - from $1 75 to $3 and State:-Green- 
rs A tt t : temporary. who take the poultry from the cars at -ings from $2 to $4.75. On January J, 
. . ave i at V ront M Ty te sh reached as high as 
y ‘ - ti put them into t t eri it icin aci ia wh ¢ 
- 7 Oar sscavy Bohyd ow ‘ i Yo in which tl} as pe | , $10 but the following day there were no 
—ALS ! S ND BROILES . } e< : 3 , n wot i Liv ad. “a? on 
: f | 1 ; Some poultry has been changin: offerings £0 di — “7 — : 7 d ?4- 
‘ i ‘y » hands, the only buyers being those re- FP aticy lots vi Stat MecIniosh sold from 
J ee c tailers who conduct their own stores and $0 to $9. However, poor to average 
; 5 De ‘5 er do not have to depend on union hk Ip stock covered a range trom $3 to 32. 
- > mm ! tle ! ( 1 Vev o1 7 > . NI on mies } \ eT ‘ ne Nye 
BFRMAN & BAEDECKER, Ix ld} - However, where large operators are Northern 5 at been ling any 
West Washin Marke New York City, W. Y . . as game : concerned, trade is impossible. To add ‘% here trom $2.50 to $5.50. 
’ — roy t the haotie condi ms son yi he - * — r —T, 
a — rom. | dn tee fe ee ai ae odd MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 
‘ , Dip yuvers atl olfering al price ata 
“ ’ ny mad : : xe ™ 
ums Eggs, “en : aang eat pox in order to get poultry. However, the The live calf market holds fii. 7 
(-~ 2 ‘ I ii 
YY ’ ft > : 0 i pasen: 4 rec ivers are reluctant to accept thes choicest marks wert till brimeing Siz 
: eITH ER & EG , : fowl becau they fear trickerys Many on Januarv 4, althe ) th na 
1 New York, N.Y iil d are therefore refusing to sell except in jority of the sales wet nade at om 
—_— oaks les) ad i a limited rang It is stated by som ‘ o $16. It was only l d occa- 
SHIP YOU!I Gi a ; that t dD ellows are offering high cjoncs that $17 was realized ! cannot 
»/ 1! EX Tusa ti ; pt t I e out tl litt! fellow he considered the market in an vay. 
WITTE AND BROWN = } oni Who bought poultry carly im the “ta TY has been good on bull 
. . . betore a prices were establishec« ' SE 4 
1 i ‘ 1 vvortut ! ~i) 5 ) 
2D tT yD - ~ ane meay ) bik, ¢ 
To R BRENNER & SONS ; En. 26 3 view of tl ircumstances 1S 1mposs C ’ n good flesh 
Bonded Comm on Merchants ; ~e0 to mal : QUOravions i he tin rom $5 73 diul $6 to 
. . ¢ . t nrice ’ is ” ¢ 
358 Greenwich St., New York City Che market for the } Year holida : P 
EubnesEENEhEEREEREENRREEES wae ‘ r Kas Paes d fou Ileavv tate n $, t ‘ been 
HIGHEST FOR QS y ‘ sold a 1g a o/c with ‘ e excep- ! ging irom a , ' <4 
4 t t Hal “ney rot selected ones at $6, mediums at $4 to 
PRICES OLD 2 yy nw . onall F i at remi ected ¢ at 96, 1 : : 
r Ch : 2 “- A a . . : $4.25 with other lines s« i down to 
ior we i! pe old ea , . $3.35. Canners } been selling any- 
t will , t oe ‘ f LIM th Ss IS hy ( ir- 
IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. . «especial re trom ry ) 0 see 
670 Clinton St Buffalo, N. Y. Pi ee) ¢] brought lings trom $9 dees 
— = ™ ~ market k ( ice e ha | 1 selling irom 
r t ! eure rathe . G6 to $6.50 \f f tl Sale ire at 
FARMS FOR SALE to t 1 é - — i ” : ' : 2? 3) 
— arn eve hing SS. stock selling down to Z 
Equipped 112 Acre Dairy Farm NO CHANGE IN CHEESE , ving [he market has been steady on hiv 





most of the sales of states have 


Only $3500; With $5000 House STAT Jan. 5 eaal aa a = eee Jamys, Pay A 

A FLATS Jan. 5 Dec. 27 1926 ak whatsoeve been from $9 to $12 with occasional 
: . oi ‘ nes at $13.50, culls at from $7 to $8. 
t sank - 2 : ’ " . primi at S10 , cul a Y 

> P 4, ~ fa y : ; ei POTATO TREND EASIER I . ° 9° e 100 ‘ 150 
* oe eo 4 a 7.28 28.29 ; ; ‘ Live hogs weighing from 100 to - na 
t meld av'g : > : Oe 26) ..2 Indications are that we are in for a pounds have been selling up to $13.29, 
. ~ slightly easier potato market. On Jan- heavier weights seldom exceeding $13 
ror + 5 , 7 nd -" , ™ . . } 7 

42 ' TROUT FARM nt uary 9 one of the largest receivers in’ with 200 pounders selling around $12 to 

7 i, % ' ‘ ‘ ee p p ~ > =.) 
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The Farm News | 


Governor Smith to Address Agricultural Society Meeting 


OVERNOR Alired E. Smith will 

be the chief speaker at the annual 
meeting of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society at its old time supper 


at the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, on 
Wednesday, January 19. This Society 
is the oldest farm organization in the 
State and one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, and from time immemorial it has 
been the custom for the Governor of 
the State to address the annual meet- 


ing. 
leading speaker will be Dr. 
Cor- 


Farrand, President of 


Che other 
Livingston 


nell University. 

There will be an old time singing 
school, selections by an old-fashioned 
fiddler and readings by “Bob” Adams 
irom his Rude Rural Rhymes. 

Reservations for this supper should 
be made immediately as the indications 

now that the demand for seats will 
far outnumber those which can be ac- 
cepted because of the limited capacity of 


reservations to 
Secretary of the 


the dining hall. Send 
Charles H. Baldwin, 
Agricultural Socicty, co Department ol 


Farms and Markets, Albany, N. Y. 


Plan to Erect Permanent Building 

During the day 
cicty, plans will be 
fected for erecting a pc 
cultural museum on_ th¢ 
State Fair Grounds. For 


sessions of the So- 
discussed and per- 
rmanent agri- 

New York 
some time the 
Society has been working on a project to 
commemorate and perpetuate the mem- 


ery and customs of our farmer fore- 
fathers by putting on regular exhibits 
of old time machinery and household 


farm and home 
in vogue in early 


inplements and showing 


ractices as the y were 


-_ 


mes. 
of the So- 
ifficers of other farm 
state are coming to 
State Agricul- 
to hold directors’ or 


addition to the mecting 
cicty, many of the 

organizations of the 
Albany as guests of the 


tural Society exe- 


cut committee meetings of their own 
organizations and to participate in the 
old time supper on the evening of Jan- 
uary 19. The occasion will be one of 


the red letter days for agriculture in the 


° 


Madison Square Garden Poultry 
Show Opens 

viadison Poultry 

Show opened its doors on January § 

‘ond time in the basement of the 


Square Garden 





Madison Square Garden on goth 
‘ n New York City. Since last year’s 
s ne additional space has been made 
ble so that the birds, pet stock and 
comn al exhibits have been spread out 
so tl they preset more pleasing ap- 
1 
\ithough the number of exhibits is 


show is 


and 


last year, the 
lard in the quality 
1OW?ll. 

task of placing 


rhe judges started their 


the 10,000 entries at 10 o'clock Wednes- 
d morning. One hen that was shipped 
from Texas, was in some way returned to 
her owner. In order to get Madi- 
son Square Garden in time for the show 
she was taken to Chicago by Airplane and 


from there to New York by Express. 


In addition to the hens, turkeys, geese 
and ducks, the rabbits, pigeons and other 
pe? stock are a number of interesting com- 


mercial exhibits Mammoth incubators, 
knock-down houses, poultry feeds, cod liver 
oil, peat litter and farm papers all have 


their interesting and instructive booths. 
It annears that the reputation of the Madi- 
son Square Garden Show as the leading 
Poultry Show in the East has been 
Maintained. 


North Country Notes 


Wi rH the coming of 1927 the ques- 


tion of just what the future will 
hold for North Country farmers, is an 
all absorbing topic. The past year in 


general was the best financially speak- 
ing, since the period of depression fol- 
lowing the war. 

Hay was practically all disposed of 
before haying at a fair but not high 
price, and a good bit of the 1926 crop 
has been moving this fall. All this has 
tended to ease up the situation of the 
hay farmers to some extent. They have 
been struggling through pretty deep 
water for some time, and most of the 
1924 crop was carried over to be mar- 
keted with the 1925 crop, which cost a 
year of hard sledding, for most are not 
financially equipped to carry a crop very 
long. 

The situation in the 
somewhat more 
to 80% of the milk produced in the 
North Country now goes on the fluid 
market, with proportionate better re- 
turns than many factories have 
paid. In conjunction with this has come 
a very considerable lowering in the 
price of dairy feeds, wider 
spread between the cost of production 
and the markct price than has prevailed 
for several years. 


fic td i 1s also 
From 70 


dairy 
encouraging. 


cheese 


1 : a 
leaviliy a 


into the winter 


ground is 


Meadows have 
in very good condition, the 
full of water, and the early 
snow has kept most of the frost out of 
the ground, so that the water from 
occasional soft days is quickly absorbed. 

On the other side of the question, tax 
is here, and that means much turn- 
ing about to get enough to meet the 
obligation. Many have 
spine crop in order to 
funds in 


vone 


coating of 


time 


had to sacrifice 
icient 
using 


secure suff 


time, and others are 


Milk Program Committee Holds 


ERHAPS the greatest service that 
can be rendered by the Milk Pro- 
gram Committee on Unificd Organiza- 
tion, appointed by the Utica meeting 
of October 2th will be to gather from 
all sources the real facts about the 
present milk situation in this region, 
and after careful study and analysis, 
make them available to the 


farmers of 
all groups who had a part in creating the 


committee. If this can be done the 
Farm Bureau by starting this movement 
will have rendered a great and perma- 
nent service to milk producers. On 
such a foundation of fact, greater co- 
operative marketing results will be se- 


cured. 

In order to get these 
mittee has arranged a series 1} 
to be held at the Department of Farms 
and Markets in Albany. To these hear- 
ings, they have invited officers of all 
cooperative groups in the 
resentatives of distributer 
ers organizations, 
lators, bankers, traffic mana; 
railroads, editors of farm joi 
Danish C 








who have studicd of tiv 
and experts from the Mar! reg D., part- 
ment of the State College of hash ultt 


Departments of Agriculture. 


The First Hearing 

Appearing before the 

first hearing on January 
the following: 

Prof. E. Misner, Profes 
ricultural Economics at Corn 
sity; Mr. E. H. Thompson 
the Federal Land Bank, Springfield, 
Mass.; Mr. G. E. Zeppel, Milk Traffic 
Agent, D. L. and W. R. R.; Mr. F. C. 
Pincney, Manager of the Onondaga 
Milk Producers Cooperative Association 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Professor Leland 
Spencer, Professor of Marketing, New 
York State College of Agriculture: Mr. 
P. S. Fox of Bordens Farm Products 
Company; Mr. Verne F. Hovey, Presi- 


and the 


Committee at its 
and 4 were 
wr of Ag- 
ll Univer- 


President of 


dent General Ice Cream Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Prof. Hs ssor H. A. 
Ross, rofe r of Ma g, Nev 


their credit to the limit in order to get 


by. —W. L 


Roe. 





Farmer’s Meetirgs 
Jan 13—Schene ctady Farm Bureau 
Meeting at Glenville. 
F. N. Stimson, Mrs. 
roe, F. A. Norman. 
17-20—Pennsylvania State 
Products Show at Harrisburg. 
19—-Annual Meeting of the New 
York State Agricultural Society at 
Albany. 
Jan. 19-20— 
Growers 
Lafayette, 

Jan. 20—New York State Breeders As- 
sociation meeting at Albany. 
20—New York State Dairymen’s 
Annual Meeting at Albany. 
Feb. 1-4—New York State Grange 
nual Meeting at Jamestown. 
15-17—Short course in Farm Me- 
chanics at the State School of Ag- 
at Farmingdale. 


County Notes 
Ontario County—Farmers 
fared very well this year. 
been with the exception of 
barley and potatoes. Wheat was not an 
crop. Hay was light, but is 
you sell it. Corn was not 
as good as usual, is poor in quality and 
there is quite a lot in the field yct. Beans 
were a total failure. Some are in the 
field yet. Very little stock is being fed. 
Health of community is good. We wish 


all a Happy New Year.—E. T. B. 


Jan. Farm 


Jan. 


State V« 
Meeting, 


ae table 


Hotel 


N« W Yr rk 
Annual 
Buffalo. 


Jan. 


An- 


Feb. 


have not 
Crops have 
poor, oats, 
average 
cheap when 





York 
D2. 
on Agriculture for 
3erne A. Pyrke, 
Farms and Markets. 

For two hundred years the New York 
Milk Shed has been growing in size. 
Today we see it expanded to include 
parts of six Within its limits 
are more than six hundred distributing 
centers, large and small, beside New 
York City. These many cities and vil- 
and the multitude of other in- 
fluences which bear on the subject of 
miik distribution in this territory, make 
of the most complicated merchan- 


s in the world. 


State College of Agriculture, Hon. 
Witier, Chairman of Committee 
the Assembly and 
Commissioner of 


states. 


lages 


it one 


g° e ee 
dising activitr 


Competition for Markets 
When the first farmer crossed the 
Hudson River ell on Man- 
hattan Island, the struggle for these 
fluid milk began. The 
1 


1 the size of the 





with milk to 


markets for 
strugele has grown wilt 


Milk Shed. Every time a new shipping 





station has opened Upstate,it has en- 
tered into direct competition with the 
established shippers of fluid milk. 

Twet : urs ago thinking 
dairymen began to realize that thet 
were common interests among all milk 
producers in th etrop litan District 
They started to organi ze the old Dairy 


If anybody thinks it is 


to organize “One 


men’s League 
an casy matte: United 
Dairymen’s Organization” in this terri 
tory, let him recall that the Dairymen’s 
League struggled for thirteen years to 
get started and then, up to the begin 

ning of the milk strike in 1916, less than 
the mem 





one-tenth of dairymen were 
be rs: 

Unfortunate as has been the lack of 
among the several marketing 
groups of milk producers in recent 
years, it is safe to say that the rank 
and file have learned more about mar- 
keting milk during the past five years 
than during all the years before 

There is as much difference between 


milk strike like the one in 1916 and 


unity 


” 





(15) 55 


¥ Tioga County—Deec, 27th was the 


coldest day of the winter—10 to 12 be- 
low zero. Much snow throughout the 
country. Some hill places snowed in, 
Snow fell 7 inches in some sections Sun- 


day night and wind drifted, everything 

full to overflowing. Holiday season fully 
enjoyed with weather generally mild. 
Coal and wood plentiful. Market dull 
on potatoes, though $2 a bushel is ob- 
tained for some, on Endicott markets. 
All schools having vacations.—Mrs, D. 
B. 

Steuben County—Steady winter 
weather with good sleighing on country 
roads. The main roads are devoid of 
sleighing on aceount of autos. Fresh 


cows and those soon to freshen are be- 
ng picked up very fast. We should esti 
mate that there has been shipped from 
this part of the county on an average 
than a carload of cows every two 
weeks. The pr ranges $60 to 
$150. It is estimated that the Buck- 
wheat and beans that have been lost in 
Steuben County on account of the hard 
fall will amount to several thousand 
acres. Buckwheat is 80c and beans are 
not yet threshed.- H. E. 
Schenectady County—The ground has 





from 


been covered with snow since the first 
of December. Many people are filling 
their ice houses. There are not many 


Prices on most farm products 
same. Eggs are bring- 
laying very well. 


auctions. 
remain about the 
ing 65 cents, h 
W. Cc 
Notes from West Virginia 

Nichelas County—It has been almost 
a continuous rain for nearly two weeks 
and the mud is deep. We had one cold 
spell about two weeks ago. Mercury got 
dewn to 5 or 6 degrees below zero. It 
thawed with the rain and it has been 
raining cver since —A. J. L. 


ns not 
—S. 


Hearing 


cooperative merchandising as there fs 
between a naval battle and the govern- 
ing of a nation. In the battle or in the 
strike an issue is won or lost and much 
suffering is endured. In a few hours 
or a few days it is over. Then the 
people bind up their wounds and scttle 
back into the every day grind of work- 
ing out the problems of. government or 
of merchandising by the 


slow process of 


trying out many things and rejecting 
those which do not work. 

It is thus that farmers in the New 
York Milk Shed are working out the 
many and varied problems incident to 
selling fluid milk. It is thus that the 
cooperative marketing must develop. 
Many things are being tried in this Milk 
Shed; many details are being discarded 
as unworkable; others are being accept- 


ed as of value. There is more and bet- 
ter cooperation going wn now among 
dairymen here than ever before, even 
if the progr¢ is slow, arduous and 


pensive. 

rhe things already learned and now 
in use, are of great value to milk pro- 
ducers. In terms of pr savings and 
iuture 


esent 


especially as a foundation for 


building, they are priceless. 











HOTEL | 
| | FLANDERS | 


Just East of Broadway 
133-137 West 47th St. 
134-136 West 48th St. 








A modern high-class 15-story 
hotel very to Times Square 
and within a few mn tes to all | 
leading Theatres and Shops. 


ae with running water $2.00 
Rooms with bath $2.50 sp 
Special rates for long or 
short periods 
GEORGE SANBORN, Prop. 
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HILLPOT 
Quality Chicks 


Repeaters ° a % 
LEGHORNS ROCKS REDS WYANDOTTES 


Big 

















'O ACCREDITED 


-SBABY CHICKS 


Every Eagle Nest Chick is produced from Pure Bred Accredited Flocks. Order 


Now for Early and Future Delivery. 
VARIETIES PRICES ON 25 50 100 3000—S «508 s« 1000 
13.00 38.00 62.00 120.00 


Brown and Buff Leghorns . $3.75 7.00 
White and Buff Rocks, Black 

Reds ...... 4.25 8.00 15.00 43.50 72.00 140.00 
Anconas cunnee #0 7.50 14.00 40.50 67.00 130.00 
White Wyandottes . 450 8S Ws 47.00 75.00 145.00 
Mixed Chicks (not accredited) — Light Ne: Heavy l2c. TERMS CASH. Future 
orders 10°%% down. Balance 10 doys before shipment. Postage Paid. 100% Live 
Delivery. Big Catalogue Free. Order from = Ady ertisement. Bank References. 
THE EAGLE NEST HATCHERY —. UPPER SANDUSKY, OHIO U.S. A. 


White, 
Barred, 
Minoreas, S. C. and R. C. 
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MORE AND 
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SEND FOR OUR BIG CATALOG ", ‘lls 2! _ about 


A ; ’ r 
, : y bird 







Mona \ f , Vi 
WOLF HATCHING & BREEDING CO. 













" » 7 y a - Pe 
ERY CHIC BUYER SHOULD kuew ABOUT HOVTVILLE CHICKS 


OHIO ACCREDITED CHICKS "" 1 in our 


GUARANTEED CHICKS ! - puar I 


HOYTVI E HATCHERY 








[BABY CHICKS 











} ' : 
si 

, . 

‘ é CATALOG IS FREE 
WUNDA PO TRY FARM [ . H NUNDA. WN. Y { . 
> i CO-OPERATIVE BREEDING & HATCHING CO 
re secneenatr enc eh 
QUAI ATY CHICK S QU. ALITY BABY CHICKS ° “a 
‘ ! en a price list or call 
' ry. ot i 4 
GLE ) N RY AN FARM SCHOENBORNS TCHERY 
t + New y >ione j 3 435 Main St Hacke ck, N. J 


EARLY HATCHED COCKERELS 








For a Safe piace te buy chicks write 
{ l y F ® F inwsfy LTON FARMS WASHINGTONVILLE, PA. 
a ? b cure s — 

Commercial Poultry Farms © “. ',' a | ave itd BIG C. 0. D. CHICK OFFER! 
, " You pay for your chicks when you see 
Y them. Pure-bred stock of high qu ality 
\-? Carefully aeleeted bre« ding b irds Our big illus: 

Rk f PO R FA Kine rs trated catalog tells all . ‘et ry 

e . ° 
Prop WN, PA Done J. W. Ossege Hatchery, 20 Mal BY os Ottawa. Ohi 








Aristocrat rigs Chicks  brcedees, wit 


' 
I lenta 1 very f vat the egg i 
' 
I l i plump ser a pury it fi 
tight to the t Pine pi i 
not s ‘ it it Ss ut 
i x Pp llin 
‘ I ( s th 
i hy An 

[ , of + | pees 

Hed » tl end 

é ! l Pj the 
Thre T P ( 

| fold col 
year 

S i nen t ( 

- 

l i l neg til 

Pp t “ 

hat nd tl s tl 
@) ‘ contait 


che ‘ evel urty O1 
dozer » wi | 1st 
ul [ bl I that much 
I Tneides 1 ought to 
‘ lle 1 ‘ vou e ask- 
r the price nad ti War maintain 
sa t } sell rf u al 
re oO li you tail to cand ! Cc cggs 
a blood spot « son i nh partici 
iv t n up in ¢ r whi mia ike it 
! k 4 I . 

A I earlier, the n cegs you 
cal 1 ( ca th cl iper t rait 
\ t a ot n- 

ect idd T ill t the price 
ft from t ( mer's stand 
| W he vou ha Cc i dy ¢ if d 
d pric uur eges and then have 

five x cents more a ¢ 1, it 

y ( ] on a pretty expensive | S 
In s ( I have kept track of the post- 
ag eck by week, and sent in the total 
it the end the month. Sometimes this 


item, so that recently 1 have 








simply figured the postage in in computing 
the price of cggs fhe price remains 
pretty constant unless there is a_ big 
fluctuation in the size of your eggs. The 
consumer the postage on the empty 
coniain 
And finally, what is a fair per cent when 
it col cak e: M\ shipments have 
l | ly made to nearby points, but I 
have also had customers in and around 
N York Cit ymething over three hun- 
d l ] Il 1 he In ven years I 
1} vel La ] t one cas < thirtv 
r a week by ircel post, and 
tl } ? Te | t id I h ve 
VE ) 1 ( in f 
| | I I cu nk rt an 
egg h ! nd t 7¢ v, for 
[ ha i mark on fl: In one 
cas niv } < n what might be con- 
dered a scrious break. and that was where 
‘ f the ¢ was crushed i 
q [ ver ] d nartv Lan 
led ( ne ¢ce¢g Wa 
1 Rocidon \ 1, but I feel 
’ f if 1 re 1 I d im this 
pha ma r ne of your eggs 
1 I | pl Sul ¢ rons 
hat I hav d bov \ 1 wil find 
post a ] I ul ictory 
v of p ill ir 
V 
Early Vs Late Molters 
have been studying the culling of hens 
for some time and believe | can do a fairly 
good job. However, | am not just sure 
about the early molter. We used to be 


told that she was good because she would 


lay in the fall, tater we were advised to 
sell the early molter because she was a 
slow molter and took a long vacation. 1 


have about decided that neither advice Is 
entirely right Is it not true that some 
early molters are quick molters and profit- 
ible to keep? 

| BELIEVE that many of the 


experi- 








| BLACK LEGHORN 


| Cireular 


Lin 





100° Live Delivery, 
at ed PS 
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BABY CHICKS 











Wh. & Br. Leghorns ..... vee. $3.25 $6.00 $11.00 
} & KI  ererrere » BS 6.00 11.09 
Ancona SREEUPD Shes 50 6.50 12.09 
| Black Minor inci arate 7h) 67.00) 13.00 
1 ( x m €. Ge vcncacce 7 7.00 12.00 
j i Rock as 7 7.00 1.00 
| Bult & Wh. R ‘ 1.60 7.50 11.00 
iv & Si \ t oo 7.59 

| Deduet per chick fr } 1 pri for Jots of ie 
| or Fir ts Feb. 7 Your order 
| or I Ist t ] p 

|! meee _~ - A bal two weeks beiore 
| JAMES F. KREJCI, 9507 Meech Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 
| | STURDY CHICKS. QS QUALITY 

|} LEADING BREEDS“ © CHICKS 

A» 
BEST BLOOD. / eh” Heavy Layers 

|} o'se UP. ey 4 Culled Flocks 
| ITE ey Special Induce- 
| VRITE See’ ments for Early Or- 

|| TODAY. “YY ders. Catalogue Free 
| 














CHICKS 
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| ' BARRED ROCK AND 

‘JONES NGLE COMBED 
WHITE _LEGHORN 


may d Se 1 for P ce List 
A. C. JONES POULTRY FARM 
Geergetown, Delaware 








t. % RUPP, Mer. 


ARCHBOLD, OHIO. 





DAY OLD CHICKS 
The Kird thet Lay. 


free. A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, Pittstown, NM. 4. 





STOCK Fine Poultry, Tur Geese 
ms, Colli Mares, Day Chick Eggs 
Pi ‘ONEER FARMS, TELFORD, ‘PA. 


: FRE! 
az book tel! = 
sinner rte ill in backyard 
with no mone has a $30,000 plant, 
ships 150 barrels squabs yearly, paid os to 
$100 a barrel. ‘ou P 

k 60¢ but we will mail it to you f 
four of your friends and your 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 434 H Sireet, Ribose ~~ Mass. 

ear 


Mounder of the Squa 1b Industry 26 


vueks, 





low 


SQUAB BOOK 
NUMBER 


£2] Send now for t 


























culling by the tfme it requires a hen to 
molt rather than by the time of year she 
molts. The hen that always has smooth 
white plumage is likely to be a slow 
molter, replacing a few feathers at a time 


This hen 


because sl 


and always having a clean coat. 
culled by color 


can usually be 


usually fails to lay cnough eggs to keep 
the color bleached out of her legs. 
Iti the whole flock is culled in the 


fall the point to watch is not to cuil out 


all the hens that show signs that they 
molted carly. In other words try to de- 
de whether the hen is a good yearly 


( 
layer rather than whether she is laying 
i 


elieve the best way ) 


h than to cull cice a year. 
A man who has been trap nesting recently 
told me that some of 1 st producers 


molt early in the 


Special Fleshing Mash to Main- 
tain Body Weight 


7. RING the past few vears the im- 

of keeping laying hens up to 

o sa b er weight has been. more fully 

t enized. The State Institute at I - 

ingdale weigh the | ntered in the lays 

ing contest and 1 he scratch 1 n 

s soon as they show any dec S( n 

weigh In this wa have secured fine 
production without using | S 

At the ege | gy Cc tin Wew i 


y a special fleshing mash is used com- 


. - . 
posed of 1 pound of corn nieal, I pound 
f ground rolled oats, I pound of semi- 
olid buttermilk and 1 pint of cod liver 


t used in some other 





if the oil is me 
part of the ration. This mixture is 

istened with water and fed about noon 
to 100 hens. This serves a different pur- 
pose than the laying mash 


regular wet 


e soe 4 " winner , 
fed in the sumi er te 


stimulate 


sometime 

















lands, Mass. 


— 





—_—_—— 


hen to 
ear she 
smo sth 
a slow 
t a time 
his hen 


New Jer 
ed com- 

p und 
of semi- 
cod liver 
me other 
xture is 
out noon 
rent pur- 
ng mash 
stimulate 
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(COD LIVER OIL 


AND 


BREWERS’ YEAST 


FOR POULTRY AND LIVE 
STOCK 
Used by Experiment Stations and 
the U. S. Government 
x ey OIL—Tested 











U. S. P. Medicinal—Finest Vitamine 
Content Guaranteed 

30 gal. Freight collect ------- $32.00 

5 gal. Express collect ------- 9.00 

2.50 


1 gal. Postpaid 


BREWERS’ YEAST—Tested 
$30.00 


100 Ibs. Freight collect -------S 
50 Ibs. Express collect ------ 16.00 
25 Ibs. Express collect ------ 9.00 
S he. Pemets ...........-- 2.00 
Cash with order or C. O. Dy 
THE 


HARRIS LABORATORIES 


Tuckahoe, New York. 


Special One-Time Offer 
With this Coupon Only 


5 gal. Express collect ~---- $8.00 [ ] 
gal. Postage paid ------- 2.25 | ] 


1 
1 gal. Oil | 
5 Ibs. Yeast} Postpaid -.. 4.00 [ ] 


Name ainacipiaemneiemiies 








Address 
... 











a 
DON’T BUY | A ROD oF FENCING 
Gates. owt Posts, Metal or Ready Roofing 
te., until you apy my new C ot Price Catalog. | 
_see the big savings I'm giving this season. 


buy. 1 pay the freight, 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.3004, ‘Cota, 0. 
















It Is Best 
for Poultry 


Throw some Pearl 
Grit to your poultry 
flock and see how 
fast they pick it up. 
Your birds know what they 
need and if you giveit to them 
your profits will be larger. 
Pearl Grit Is Almest 
All Lime 
0° Hens need lots of lime to 
‘7 make eggs. Growing chicks 
® ~and young fowls must have 
g it if they are to grow and be 


y¢ healthy. Feed Pearl Grit and 
* see the difference. 

Ly Pearl Grit is a Good 

ai Grind 


er 

} Pearl Grit is made with sharp 
p® grinding edges which helpthe 
e’ fowl get the most from its 
'§ feed. It does what a smooth 
0? pebblecannot do in the grind- 

ing of the feed in the fowl’s 
°8 gizzard. 





%¢ "Send Your Desters Name 
e° and 10c for Sample 

J THE OHIO MARBLE C0. 

‘o “AA” Ash Street PIQUA, OHIO 
¢ Return this Coupon 

ty Baclosed Is 10¢ for Trial Semole 

e! NAO .--20- ceceee enerone snonee eucee- 
YY Addresg...--ccccaee S200 ceeceee> 
+.) 

bs Dealers Name .---.....- ‘iihaatablas 
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production. Its purpose is to maintain 
body weight. When hens are producing 
heavily it is sometimes difficult to get them 
to eat enough whole grain and this mash 
supplies the lack. It is fed at noon so 
that it will not interfere with the evening 
meal of whole grain. 





Long Island Poultrymen Fight 
White Diarrhea 


HIS year Long Island poultrymen have 
started an association for testing all 
their birds for bacillary white diarrhea. 
While a few have tested previously and 
the disease has not been as bad here as 
in many sections, our breeders are not go- 
ing to stop until every flock on Long Is- 
land is 100% free of the disease. 
To date the State Institute of 
Agriculture at Farmingdale, L. I., has re- 
ceived applications from fifteen com- 
mercial poultrymen to test a total of 
10,711 breeding hens and cockerels. More 
are coming in daily. 

Here on Long Island we have some two 
hundred and fifty commercial poultry 
flocks averaging about one thousand birds 
each. Single Comb White Leghorns are 
predominant, though some unexcelled flocks 
of production bred Rhode Island Reds and 
Plymouth Rocks are also to be found. 

Many of our breeders have been care- 
fully culling and seleciing their breeders 
for years, quite a number having this 
done under the New York State Poultry 
Certification This has re- 
sulted in much progress, particularly in 
standardizing type and weight and elimi- 
nating the poorest layers. Having taken 
the first steps in production breeding, an 
increasing number of Long Island breeders 
are trapnesting and pedigree breeding. 
Some of the men have been pedigree 
breeding for years, others are just starting. 
The movement is growing and the many 
records at various State egg laying con- 
tests are evidence that great progress has 
been made. 


Does It Pay To Warm Drinking 
Water 


We have a flock of 500 white leghorns 
and have been wondering whether It will 
pay us to Install some system for keeping 
the drinking water warm this winter. We 
will appreciate any suggestions you may 
be able to give that will help us to make 
the right decision. 

DOUBT if hens need warm water and 

yet it is extremely important that they 
have a steady supply of water consider- 
ably above the freezing point in tempera- 
ture. If you can supply them with this 
I doubt if it will pay to install heaters. 
Some provision for keeping the water 
warm however, will save quite a ‘ot of 
work. A friend of mine who did 30 re- 
ported quite an increase in eggs and con- 
cluded that the increase was mostly due to 
the fact that the hens could drink just as 
soon as it became light in the morning. 
He kept the water warm with an electric 
light bulb and where electricity is avail- 
able I would certainly advise using it. 
Some put a bulb directly in the water 
which is as good a way as any. 

Another method works on the thermos 
bottle principle. The.water is put into a 
fountain while fairly warm and the foun- 
tain is insulated so that it cools off slowly. 
Such fountains can be purchased on the 
market or can be made at home by one 
who has the ingenuity. There is also on 
the market a smail kerosene lamp which 
can be used for keeping the water warm. 
I have never used one of these but have 
heard good rports from them. Recently 
a water fountain of some size has-been 
put on the market which uses an oil lamp 
for heat. This is reported as absolutely 
safe from fire hazards. It would be wise 
before using any source of artificial heat 
to find what effect if any it will have on 
fire insurance policies. 

I believe it will pay to insure the hens 
a continuous supply of clean water, at a 
temperature they will drink from daylight 
to dark. If you have the time to give 
them this by changing it frequently 
enough, all right. If not it will no doubt 
pay to install some method for preventing 
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Are your egg-making 
machines in order? 


Your hens are your egg-making machines. They 
turn your mashes, grain and green stuff into 
high-priced eggs. 

These machines must be kept in order, 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a puts hens in lay- 
ing trim. First of all it conditions and keeps 
them in good, vigorous health. Then 

— it whets the appetite, makes hens hungry 

—they scratch and exercise for their feed 

— it is a valuable aid to digestion 

— it tones up the egg organs and makes them active 

Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed and not a stimulant, 
but a tonic. Please remember that your laying 
hen is a bundle of nerves, and that the nerves 
control her every act, including the production 
and laying o/ eggs. Pan-a-ce-a has a most bene. 
ficial effect upon the hen’s nervous system. 

Pan-a-ce-a costs very little to use —a mere 
trifle. One egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen 
needs for six months. But if you do not find it 




















































profitable, it costs you absolutely nothing. That 
i d 
tainer and your dealer refunds your money or 
. . 
cancels the charge. We reimburse him. 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohi 
r. ress ark, iNc., AS 9 0 
you want unusual success by ous 
Eh this year raise them under G LA Ideal for 
CLOTH, This wonder material a+ ee 
=. Lae moe stops them soy ame HOT BEDS 
liscover: ese rays prevent rickets, soft- 
ness, leg weakness and many other chick Much Cheaper Than Glass 
stopped. Ultra-violet rays enter the bod 
Seep sayies ry eee een mach ae elase and gives for be 
x Ve u 
Fred Turner | pene Senwapes and produce bigger yields because GLASS C a week 1 i ad ie 
b d 
of GlassCloth tissue. Chi bs stops them.) Plants are ow stronger and hardier and trans- 
thrive amazingly and grow ve plant better. GLASS CLOTH holds the heat of the sun 
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pe if you wen Saal protere i 
and layers, put Patented—. 
SS your bectier house windonoend bulldaGLASSCLOTH Genuih pete eee Fs eee ttome ne 
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The Ames Test y eleven years success, You will know it b yits quality. 
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Ex pert everywh mh re Fee all over the United States and Europe. 
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is our guarantee. Simply return the empty con- 
Dr. Hess Poultry 
life giving ultra-violet ene rays of the 
troubles. Deat 
pooner yy eath loss from these causes is GLASS CLOTH is the cheapest and best covering 
the build- 
Discoverer jn ng + @ bui the life yy Rae aye violet rays of the sun. (Plcin glasa 
fast. If you want to raise ever 
y plants become weak and spindley for want of violet light. 
scratch shed where the chicks can run and exercise in real Bros., under seeeeropetenta. No other concern 
recommen ys its cost many times a season. mae and weatherproof. _ Originated in 1916 and proven 
LASS CLOT ht, 
except = oe eo Dig cus had plenty of ultra- ‘‘Success With ( hicks,’’ with each order. 
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50 for 30 
tructions, 
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violet light an and the runt b trating uses or + est Gisae dealers sell Glass Cloth.) 
Bladen, Nebr. 
Turner Bros. Dept. 014 Wetinstes, onic 
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Let’s kill the 
THIEVING RATS 


CYANOGAS A-Dust kills rats 
quickly, cheaply and surely, with- 
out any fuss or bother. A small 
quantity applied to the rat-holes 
with a Cyanogas Duster gives offa 
poison gas thatreaches them where 
they live. They cannot dodge it. 


Kill them with 


CYANGGAS 


“It’s the gas that kills them.” 


Just as effective against ground- 
hogs, woodchucks, prairie dogs, 
ground squirrels and moles. 
Ask your dealer for Cyanogas 
A-Dust, or send us $2.00 for trial 
outfit of 1-lb. can and special duster 
with hose for killing rats. Sent ex- 
press collect. . 
Write 
AMERICAN CYANA 4ID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


” 














Fire and 
Lightning Proof 

Re-ist 
ARMCO INGOT IRON ;3..;" 
A guaranteed pu ron roof that lasts ym 
five to ten times longer than the ord tv 
steel roof. The most economical roof can 
bus it ' fa uiore f La reer “ ruicé 
Balog Showtng a es. 
American Iron Roofing Co. Sta 30 Middletown, 0. 
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ONG ago shrewd = 
farmers discovered 6 Oe) 
the moncy-making NRADZ 
value of good sheet steel Te atatiie 
Ideal for roofing and heet Steel 
siding; economical in 
first cost and easy to handle. Useful ir 
every structure from barns and houses to 
hog shelters and grain bins. Making 
buildings lightning safe, fire resistant, vet | 
min proof and sanitary. Even giving bet- 
ter cist@rn water. And fl 7 
through the years } 
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What Farmers 


Giycerine and Alcohol tor Auto Raaiators 


| have heard something lately about us- 

ing Glycerin as an anti-freeze solution for 
1utomobiles. Can you tell me what amount 

is used and what the advantage is over 
| alcohol!—H. G. K, New York 
| 


| Wo RE glycerin 
vw : 


is used along with 
solution it 


ater as an anti freeze 
| d the prop 1 of a quart and 
‘ Ivcerin for each gallon cr water. 


ill stand a temperature close to 
glycerin may 
temperatures. 


Fhe amount of 


creased for lower 


ear taney: 
The advantage of glycerin is that it 
| d not evaporate, and the disadvan- 
| tages are it's high cost and its boiling 
| point [It is also used along. with 
alcohol and hen so used it lowers 
he boiling point of the mixture and less- 


yn of the alco- 


} ¢ tii ite Of evaporatl 
| ho Che boiling point of alcohol is 
} rapa lowe than that of water, while 
| the boiling point of glycerin is much 
| higher Glvcer can be purchased at 
ny drug store. Some garages keep a 
ipply for radiators 
The principal objection to the use of 
rhy< e is its rather high cost. Glycerine 
is also likely to seep through around gas- 
| kets and ho connections which makes 
it important to go over these thoroughly 
and tighten them up 4 solution of 
60 water, 30 alcohol, and 10% 
| rlycerit will stand a temperature of 
| O I’. Leven when glycerin is used it 
ll be necessary to replace the alcohol 
| irom ime to tune 
| \ | ( t re ap are 
put ¢ a grade of glycerin on the 
especially designed for use in 
| adia One of these compan stat 
i I rule 1 ivcerir 1 due to 
' 


Treatment For Cement Floor 


What could be done to Improve the sur- 
face of a cement floor in the basement 
which is very rough Could a thin coat 
of cement be put on so it would stay? If 


| how 
| 1 
| a 
. cal \ | be to cov 
| W iter i is 
d dust and make th 
) cep « il Il here 
< cial fl paints 
If fl ) ind t ( | nn 
| i ve i i ¢ I \ a he tf 
it but this iould be made 
2 uit k, if it is to stand 
pet \ 1 s her rough 
ip ts, prob | only thing neces- 
i li be ta t the floor thoroughly 
1 then coat it with a grouting ot cement 
mixed o consistency of 
t creal efore the fresh con- 
cr ea \ mixtur f one bag 
of tol ‘ ) ind will be 
a! I. W. D 
Joint In Cistern Well Leaks 
Can you tell me how to prevent my base- 
nent cistern from teaking? The lteaks 
em to be where the cistern walls ‘Join 
to the cellar walls. Two years ago | used 
water glass on the Inside and it stopped 


it from leaking for a year, but now it Is 


i hope | can find some- 


Ww » than ever 
thing to stop the leak and not have to 
make a new wall, as the cistern is now 
fu f fresh rain water. Any suggestions 
will b appreciated 
yi - \ 1 th 
{ rt » < n 
" s 
l > an ex iz Wa is it 
j ate rtigl ; yne 
| I doubt whether 
C ' cis rn 5 
\\ u d and tI 
a pa er tl 
| tl , hot 
' vith some good 
hie 
i i c I th about 
1 
t coa < il 
[ tl < 4 p vl e 
pre ri a 1 i have 


Want to Know 


corners and then plaster this part with two 
coats of rich cement plaster. But I think 
the paraffin or asphalt coatings will do 
the trick.—I. W. D. 


Seasoning Lumber Without 
Splitting 


How should | handle green oak lumber 
to prevent its checking and splitting dur- 
ing seasoning. | expect to saw some green 
oak this spring to be used for single trees, 
whiffletrees, neckyokes, and so on, but 
have had trouble before with splitting. 
Shall | saw down the trees this winter 
or wait until spring. Also how should |! 
handie the sawed lumber? Any help will 
be appreciated.—E. H. M., Ohio. 


IT is difficult to prevent serious checking 

and splitting of oak by any method of 
ordinary air seasoning. If the ends of 
the sawed picces are painted over with 
some kind of paint, and then the pieces 
the checking is not 
may be rather an- | 


piled closely indoors, 
so bad, but even then 
noving. | 

Some authorities recommend cutting the | 
trees and sawing them up at once into the 
desired dimension stuff, and then throwing 
these pieces immediately into the water 
and let them stay several months under the 
water. It is claimed that the tree sap is 
replaced by the ordinary water, and that 
these sticks can be taken from the 
piled carefully in the shade with 
plenty of breaker strips to hold them 
straight and allow good air circulation, and 


later 
water, 


that the sticks will then season slowly 
without checking and cracking. If any 


of our readers have ever tried this method, 
glad to them give us 
the W. D 


would be have 


ind 


we 
the details results [. 


More Information About Lights 


SINCE the farm 
—e 


iome appeared in the November 6th 


article on lighting the 


SS me valuable suggestions have been 
contributed by one of the officers of the 
Empire State Gas and Electric Associa- 
tio One of the first things mentioned is 
I too much emphasis may have been 
placed on the idea of 


‘ 1 a 
heating with eiec- 
>} 


tricity. It f course, true that elec- 
tric heating is very expensive and_ that 
if used to any extent would increase the 
bills for current to an extent where it 
would not be practical. It is quite possible 
that many people do not realize the 
amount of current which takes for any 
electri ntrivance which uses heat and 
therefore ire likely to feel that the bills 
for ligl g are unduly high 

In comparing the cost of a farm light- 
ing plan with current irom a public serv- 
ice power line the statement is made that 


taking all expenses into consideration that 
is, original investment, depreciation, re- 
pairs, ete. central station service is 
cheaper than service from a farm electric 
plant. The cost of service from a farm 


heen estimated at from | 


mwwatt hour 


lighting plant has 
2sc to 4oc per kil 


Our also called to the ad 
all wiring 


with the 


ttentior 
visability of making sure that 


and equipment is in accordance: 


requirements of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. “This, of course, has a 
hearing on the question of insurance and 
insurance rates and should not by any 
chance be overl oked It is also a good 
idea to plan for the future when wiring 




















buildings and install an ample number of 
mvenient outlets. This expense will not 
he as great at the time of wiring as it will 
done later. while at the same time the 
mplete wiring is likely to curtail the 

u vi s secured from the current.— 


. 


Experience With Pitcher Pump) 


“ SFE that A. L. B. of Pa. asks} 
ibout pumping water from a_ well] 
27 feet away from the house | 

Now I have a well 33 feet away and/ 
22 feet dee p from which I have the water 
piped to the house¢ A pipe 18 feet long 
roes into the well fron 3 feet below the | 
surface to within one foot of the hottom of | 
the well but with no check valve. then the | 
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Good, fast cutting and de- 
pendable tools save their cost 
many times over. You need 
ones made from the best 
steel, that are easy to handle, 
hold a keen edge, and require 
a minimum of sharpening. 
It pays too, to have good 
tackle blocks, ropes, chains, 
and a supply of extra axe 
handles to make the work as 
easy as possible. 


At your local ‘‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store you will find 
such things as 
cross-cut saws, 
circular saws, 
wedges, mauls, 
cant hooks, and 
skidding tongs 
that you can de- 
pend upon. They 
have been very 
carefully selected 
to give you the 
greatest possible 
value for every 
dollar you invest 
in them. Buy your axes 
there so that you can have a 
chance to feel the “‘hang”’ of 
them. It is much easier to 
work with tools that just fit 
your hand. Also don’t forget 
ropes, chains, a grinder, saw 
set, and a good supply of high 
grade, fast cutting files while 
you are in your “Farm Serv- 
ice’’ Hardware Store. 


It’s the best place to get the 
most serviceable quality at 
the lowest price. 





Your “‘Farm Ser‘ 
Hardware Men. 


4 to Render 3 
pestrann See 
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horizontal pipe is connected to the vertical, ) 
that goes into the well with a right angle | 
elbow, then at the house wall, there is a 45 
degree angle elbow, with a 5 foot length 
of pipe, then another right angle elbow 
connects to an 8 foot pipe that passes ver- 
tically through the kitchen floor at the 
sink. We use a regular cistern pump, a 
No. 3 and it handles the water perfectly. 
I generally renew the pump leathers every 
spring, but do not think it would be neces- 
sary, but for the fact that we raise the 
handle and let the water out of the pump 
in cald weather so it will not freeze and 
then we use hot water to prune the pump 
with and this hurts the leather. 
that this may solve some other farmer’s 


problem, I am.”—S. K., New York. 





Automobile Storage Battery 
Hints 


1. Examine and add distilled water, 
once a week in summer, every two weeks 
in winter, to maintain the water level %4 
inch above the tops of the plates. 

2. Wipe the top of. the battery clean 
and dry after each filling. 

3. If the terminals become corroded, 
brush them off with a wire brush, a file 
or sandpaper, and cover with a thin coat 
of light grease. 

4. See that the battery is clamped down 
tight and that terminal connections have 
been properly made. 

5. Check the specific gravity of each 
cell once a month. If any read below 
1.200, have the battery charged. 

6. It is generally found advantageous 
to have the battery inspected at the bat- 
tery service station. Batteries should be 
inspected at least twice a year by the bat- 
tery service expert. 

>. Don't test (?) a battery by short 
circuiting it and judging its condition by 
This test is both harm- 


the spark caused. 
ful and misleading. 





Mixing Kerosene With Gasoline 
Would like your advice about mixing 
kerosene with the gasoline which 1 use 
with my Ford car. Is kerosene InJjJurious 
to the engine? If not, what percentage of 
kerosene should ! use? Any suggestions 
will be appreciated. 
A CERTAN percentage of kerosene can 
be used with gasoline in a Ford car, 
depending on the weather, the condition 
of the engine, the kind of driving, and so 
on. But it distinctly doesn’t pay to fool 
with it. The low test gasoline now sold 
has plenty of the lower gravity material 
in it and doesn’t need any more. Adding 
more kerosene will simply make harder 
starting, more carbon and valve troubles, 
more fuel past the rings to dilute the 
lubricating oil, and so on. Any small sav- 
ing you might make in the fuel used will 
be more than balanced by the extra lubri- 
cating oil requiring and more repairs bills. 


—I. W. D. 





Treating Mange in Horses 


“1 have a horse which for the past two 
or three years has been bothered with an 
Itch. His hair next to the skin is full of 
dandruff and his coat is rough. I have 
washed him all over with soap and water 
during the summer months for a few_times. 
This seems to do good for a few days but 
at the end of that he is just as bad as 
ever again. In the stall he rubs and bites 
himself most all the time. He is In good 
condition and has always been kept in a 
well ventilated and clean stable. If there 
Is anything | can do to rid him of thls ail- 
ment | would be much obliged to you.’’"— 
W. A. O., New York, 
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No. 22—Olde Tan Metal- 
to- Metal Laneeesy | Har- 
ness With Back Pad. 
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No. 36—Olde Tan Metal- 
to-Metal Special Harness. 








COPPER RIVET | 1» 
HAND RIVETED 













Just one example of ho:7 

Metal-to-Metal protects 

Olde Tan at every point 
of wear strain. 


PR 
tatters" il Olde Tan Metal-toMetal Harness 


Don't Pay tor 4 Months | 


After You Get the Harness? 


We will ship you an Olde-Tan Metal-to- 


only at the point 






\ . ? 

\ A 4 Wee 
No. 23—vite Tan Metal- 
to-Meta! Lead or.1'0 Strap 
Harness. 


ictured above, but in 


Metal Harness and you need not pay _us 
until 4 months after you receive it. We 
give you a 30 day free trial. If not satisfied, 
just return at our expense. 


Above are shown four Olde Tan models, all 
made with old fashioned Olde Tan leather, 
and all with Metal-to-Metal construction, not 


every other part of Olde Tan where there 
is great strain, wear or pull. Olde Tan also 
has the famous “Buckleless Buckle” that 
stands far greater strain than the ordinary 
buckle an itively cannot slip. Here is 
the Harness for the man who wants absolute 
dependability — long life—and no repairs! 
Read what users say: 


‘“I¢ I Were to Buy 100 More Sets 
They Would All Be Olde Tan!” 


That’s what Lewis Hunter, of Prescott, Kansas, writes. 
And he adds: “My work is most trying on harness, 
such as logging and strip pit work. In my 3% years 
of use, J have not been out a cent for repairs and my 





New Olde Tan Models 
at New Low Prices 





Write for Complete Information 











Send for Free Book ! 


Why wait until your old harness breaks down? The de- 
lay caused in your spring work by a broken harness may 
easily cost you MANY times the price of Olde Tan! Get an Olde 
Tan—and get it NOW! Write for catalog and learn all about the 
freal leather that goes into this harness. et our unusual offer 
—Don’t Pay for 4 Months. See for yourself how metal against 
metal saves wear. Note the fine appearance and_extraordinary 
Strength. After 30 days, you keep Olde Tan or send it back as you 
choose. No obligation to buy, no questions asked. Send coupop. 


| BABSON BROS., #23 "5 "cs 


harness still looks like new. I bought another make 
at the same time of a local harness shop and they 
are now pretty well shot to pieces.” 


“Not One Penny for Repairs” 
“Olde Tan has been in use 5 days a week on the same team ever 
aince I bought it. I have used it nearly two years and have not paid 
out a penny for repairs. I bought another make of harness the 
ar ‘before ght one_ from you, and it went to pieces, so 
Thad to do something.”’—Clyde Mellinger, La Grange, Ind. 


“4 Years and No Repairs” 
My Olde Tan has been in use 4 years and I have never spent a cent 
for repairs.”"—R. H. Grady, RR1, Wall, S. D. 






















Please send me your Olde Tan Harness Book telling all about 
“Don’t Pay for 4 Months”’ offer on Olde Tan Harness. 
(Print your name and address plainly) 


BABSON BROS., 2843 W. 19th St., Dept.9C-£1 Chicago, IL 







your 








Address 
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|? would seem from the symptoms of 
your animal that he is suffering from 
an itch or mange caused by a parasitic 
mite. Probably the reason your treat- 
ment was not successful was that al- 
though you killed a large number of 
them a few escaped and multiplied rap- 
idly again. The treatment which is rec- 
ommended by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is as follows: 
“The treatment consists in the remov- 
al of the scabs by soapsuds, and, if nec- 
essary, a brush and the thorough appli- 
cation of tobacco 114 ownces and water 
2 pints, prepared by boiling. This may 
be applied more than once, and should 
always be repeated after 15 days, to des- 





troy the new brood that may have been 
hatched in the interval. Al harness and 
stable utensils should simiilarly be 
covered with a whitewash of quicklime, 
containing one-fourth pound of chlorid 
of lime to the gallon.” 





Treating Teats That Leak 


N your issue of July 31st I noticed a 
clipping about cows losing milk from 
udder, to which you say you know of no 
prevention. So am giving you my ex- 
perience without any guarantee of cure. 
When I have had like trouble I wait until 


the cow is dry, then take a good sweat 
blister and apply to end of teats. This 
will make a sore and when it heals there 
is a tendency for the opening in teat to 
pucker or contract a little. Where a cow 
leaks very much blister should be applied 
two or three times, being careful to blister 
in the opening of teat as much as possible. 
Second or third application should be at 
least two weeks from previous applica- 
tion—A. C. P. 





Covering Water Stains on Walls 


Could you tell me of some kind of sizing 
to use on lime plaster walis before apply- 
Ing Alabistine or Muresco that wou!d cover 
water spots in the ceiling? The people 





who lived here before us left the windows 
open upstairs when it rained, and the water 
had leaked through the floor and ceiling. It 
seems to me no difference how many coats 
of caicimine we put over these spots, as 
they soon show through again. Would ap- 
Preciate any heip you can give us. 


OST decorators cover such water 
stains wiih one or two coats of thin 
shellac varnish or knotting varnish as it is 
often called. This usually will keep the 
spot from showing through. 

Another method is to cover the stains 
with hard oil finish, reduced with enough 
turpentine to make it dry without gloss. 
For very bad cases, a little paint of about 
the color of the calcimine may be used 
in the haid oil finish and turpentine. 
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RADIO CORPORATION OF 
New York 





110€ 


ect. 


If you have a 201-A in the 
detector socket, just change 
that one tube to an RCA 
super-detector, Radiotron 
UX-200-A. Instantly—you 
have bigger distance reach. 
And if you are sure to geta 
genuine RCA Radiotron, 
that special detector will 


have a good long life. 


AMERICA 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


RCA-Radiotron 


MADE BY THE 


MAKE 


RS OF THE RADIOLA 














Relief in si/it 


“The Lord helps him who he!ps 


himself”. And farmers carn 
help themselves in the South-~ 
many of them are doing tt-- 
farmers who have moved from 
“the frozen North” to “the 
sunny South”. 

¢ All kinds of farming can ks 
nade pleasant and profitable 
in this Southland-~a land ofail- 
year growing season; of low- 
cost labor and living 
tions; of ample home markets; 
of fine schools, churches and 
thbors. And fine farm 
South can be 
e prices. 


condi- 


good neis 


lands in the 
boughi at? 


roderal 


Full information 
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| WITTE ENGINES 


200,000 all pur ose, all 
fuel WITTE Engines 
from 14 to 30 H.P. in 
daily use. Sold all 
over the world, but 
to honest Ameri- ~wice 
can farmers at Whole- Magneto Equipped 
sale, DIRECT Factory Price, 
Easy Terms and No Interest. 
The Standard Farm Power. 


BUZZ SAW 


One of the 11 
WITTE Power 
Plants. Saws 
from 3 to6 inch wood. Popular and use- 
ful. Other Log and Tree Saw Outfits. 


PUMPERS All sizes, 


for every 
need. Have water all the time 
for stock, home, irrigation, etc. 
Direct gear or belt driven. 
Lifetime Guarantee 
FREE Big Newillustrated Catalog . 
# just out — shows a 
plete Line. How to make money saya 
th WITTE Outtits. Solves 
all farm pow r problem 


n. 
ears practical experien ce, 
Sead name— no cost —ne oblegatron, 


3hour Shipping x ea 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1803 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
403 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1803 Witte Bidg., San Francisco, Cal. 


AS LOW AS $10 


Buy your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backea by $10.000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 
ete Ripping 


Sawe firewood ‘umber, ath. vosts 
table can be attached Lowest oriced oractica) saw 
nade Ither styler and sizes at noney- making 
orices Awe H & 2 all stee 
Concrete Mixers—money saver 
on al! concrete wbs 

Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
snowing all kinds saws. engines 
feeo nilis. concrete mixers anc 
fence Ford& Forason Attachments 
ete Full of surprmsing Dargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 4 Belleville, Pa, 


















Guaranteed 
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Caring for the Radio 


Hints for those Santa Claus Remembered 


ERHAPS you had something to do 
with persuading old Santa to present 
your family with a radio outfit. If you 
did, it wouldn’t be a bad stunt for you 
to get on speaking terms with the various 
parts of the radio outfit with the idea of 


| learning better how to handle them—take 





more 





care of them—and save money in keeping 
up the radio. 

A radio “set” 
of separate parts to it. 


as installed has a number 
These are usually: 


The cabinet and internal apparatus. 
The loud speaker. 

The tubes. 

The “B”"’ batteries or “B” eliminator. 
The “A” battery. 


Aerial and Ground. 
Possibly a charging device. 


Parts that wear out in service and re- 
quire replacement now and then may be 
listed as: 

Tubes. 

‘B”’ batteries. 


“A” batteries, 

Parts of the ensemble requiring at- 
tention, other than mere replacement with 
new parts: 


if of dry cell type. 


The aerial and ground system. 

“A” battery of the storage type. 

Charger for “A” battery. 

“B” eliminator, if any. 

With regard to the tubes, it may be 
stated that the best way to maintain sensi- 
tiveness of reception so far as tubes affect 
this is to keep on hand one extra tube— 
brand new standard-make tubes, tested by 
dealer. Avoid cut-rate tubes. 
tube need not be bought when 

purchased, but should be ob- 
about two or three months, 
are very delicate—not as 


a reliable 
The new 
the set is 
tained in 


Now, 


tubes 


rugged as electric light bulbs. Hence 
handle them with great care. Jarring a 
tube may seriously spoil its sensitiveness, 
even though not likely to break the fila- 
ment. Keep the tube in the box. Pre- 
ferably put a sticker or some identifying 
mark on the new tube. When you suspect 
that something is wrong with the sct, try 


exchanging one of the tubes for the new 
tube, taking each one in turn and noting 
any marked improvement. Remember—a 
tube that will light may not be a good 
tube. Tubes very seldom lose their use- 
fulness by mere burning out—but mainly 


by th of the vital “thorium” 
in the filament. 

When it is necessary to substitute the 
good tube for a defective get 
tested tube for the testing purpose. 
A tube that will not function well in the 
“radio frequency” sockets may work well 
in the other end of the set, however, for 
several weeks or months more. 


disappearance 


one, one 


Installing and Testing “B” 
Batteries 


A voltmeter good enough for testing 
“B” batteries costs little. Better have one. 
When the 45 volt battery falls below 38 
volts, get a new battery. Get a large size. 
Even though more costly at first, the cells 
don’t dry up so rapidly and besides, more 
actual bought for your dollar 
in a big “B” battery than in a small one. 

It is well to have a “C” battery installed 
in your set if there is not already one in 
it, as this, while costing little in itself, 


power is 


improves tone qualities while cutting down 
the drain on the “B” batte ry ee ly. 
Use great care in connecting up “B” bat- 
teries, as an incorrect connection—even 
for a second, may burn out all the tubcs. 


Dry Cell “A” Batteries 

A special voltmeter is best for these 
batteries. In fact, it is very useful to 
have a voltmeter of*high quality perma- 
nently connected into the set—on the 
panel perhaps—so that you will never run 
the risk of lighting the dry cell tubes too 
brightly and thereby ruin the sensitivity, 
When a 1% volt battery goes below 1 to 
114 volts a new one should be bought. 


Care of Set Itself 
Never bear heavily on the dials—ac 
quire a “light touch” on them. The beare 
ings may be worn or the tuning condenser 


strained out of form. If a dial ever rubs 
against the panel, loosen the set screw 
holding it by means of a small screw- 
driver and reset it with the dial a little 
farther removed from the panel. 

Keep the cover closed at all times. 


Better throw a cloth over the set while the 
room is being cleaned to prevent the entry 
of dust to the interior. Now and then 
inspect binding posts at rear to be sure 


each one is tight. Avoid jarring the set 
for fear of damaging the tubes and if 
possible allow it to rest on rubber feet or 


a soft table cover. Jarring the set or 
tubes may cause the elements to becomé 


loose inside the tubes and the loud speaker 


may then “howl”. 
Aerial and Ground 
One might think that the aerial—once 
put up—was trouble-proof. However it 


know that 
the insula 
ghtning 


may be interesting for you to 
dust and grime collecting on 
tors, lead-in insulator and 


arrese 


tor will weaken signals and particularly 
interfere with successful long-distance 
work, Therefore the aerial should permit 


of being lowered now and then so that the 
insulators can be washed clean. 

The ground wire should be tightly 
tached to the ground clamp and 


ate 
the latter, 


in turn, to a clean spot on the water pipe 
in the cellar. Be sure the ground clamp 
is not attached over aluminum paint but 


to the metal pipe itself. 


“A” Battery of Storage Type 

If your battery is provided with a 
trickle charger the problem of keeping it 
up to the mark i$ not difficult. Normally, 
the charger is turned on all the time. 
Readings of the gravity of the liquid in 
the battery should be made every month 
at least with a hydrometer, and sufficient 
distilled water added at that time to cover 


the plates over well. If you have dif- 
ficulty in filling the hydrometer in a cell 
of the battery you can be sure there isn’t 


enough water in it. Even if your battery 
has a float indicator on the sid: don't over- 
look the need for distilled water. 


It is better not to let the orage bate 


tery get so “dead” the tubes light but 
dimly. Use the hydrometer cftca enough 
to warn you before this occurs. Put the 


battery on charge. The lhydrometer is 











Kansas Farmer—My gosh! Mary, just look out of this window!—Judge. 
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the best indicating device to tell you the 
state of charge and discharge of your 
storage battery. 

Clean the terminals now and then and 
do not let the “green stuff” collect on 
the positive terminal, as it will try to do. 
After scraping any corrosive material off, 
replace the wire, tighten the post and give 
the terminal a good coating of auto grease 
or vaseline to prevent acid action. Don't 
stand the battery on the floor or rug. Use 
a hard rubber or glass tray where the 
battery is not already in a_ protective 
housing. 

Charger 

fhe charger for the storage battery 
will require little attention for the first 
six or eight months. If it is of the vi- 
brator type a new set of contacts will be 
needed then if badly worn and you cannot 
file them so that they have smooth flat 
surfaces for contact. Bulb type chargers 
require new bulbs once in a long while 
but otherwise they are foolproof. 


Loud Speaker 


If you have a cone type speaker with an 
external thumbscrew at the apex, loosen 
this every couple of months and then 
tighten it again. This permits any change 
in the paper, due to atmospheric condi- 
tions, to equalize itself by a slight move- 
ment of the driving pin. Other speakers 
will need no attention , 


Questions About Radio 


How can ! calculate the cost of battery 
charging? My father thinks | use a great 
deal of power when 1! charge the radio 
battery. 

No, you do not. Electricity is charged 
for at so much per “kilowatt-hour”. Per- 
haps you pay 9 cents. You must find out 
how many kilowatt-hours you use. <A kilo- 
watt is a thousand watts. Volts multiplied 
by amperes equal watts. If your 6 volt 
battery is charged at 4 amperes the watt- 
age equals 24. Ii you charge for 25 
hours, you have 600 watt-hours or six- 
tenths of a kilowatt-hour. As a little 
energy is lost in heating the charger (it 
is not 100% efficient) you may require 
8 KW-Hr. At 9 cents per KW-Hr., the 
cost amounts to about 8 cents. 


What Motorists Were Doing 
When They Became Involved 
In Crashes 

ERE is what motorists throughout the 

nation were doing during the past 
year when their machines became involved 
in accidents that caused the deaths of 
more than 21,000 men, women and chil- 
dren: 

Contesting for the right-of-way caused 
more crashes than any other circumstances. 
(This includes accidents at highway grade 
crossings. ) 

That exceeding the speed limit is 
dangerous is shown by the fact that this 
is sccond on the list. 

Driving on the wrong side of the road 
resulted in thousands of accidents in 
which people lost lives, limbs and property. 

Failure to give the driver behind the 
Proper signals was another outstanding 
cause of crashes. 

Cutting left corners and cutting in and 
backing helped to add to the toll. 

Thousands of motorists who drove off 
the roadway were involved in accidents. 

{ Hundreds of automobile drivers became 
involved in jams with street cars as a re- 
sult of passing trolleys that were standing 
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and being struck by vehicles approaching 
on the other side. 

_Several hundred machines continued run- 
ang without drivers after their owners 
had leit them before taking the necessary 
Precautions to see they were parked 
securely. 

Driving through safety zones resulted 
in hundred of accidents. 

Passing on the wrong side and passing 
on a curve or hill also proved the need 
®f caution and courtesy. 

Untold thousands were intoxicated while 
behind the wheel. 

Conflicting habits, confusion and fatigue, 
following other cars too closely, defect 
m vehicles, inexperience and mental and 
Physical incompetency were among the 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 











The receiver illustrated is the 
extra-powerful Model 32, with 
One Dial; price, less tubes and 
batteries, but with battery 
cable attached, $140; Speaker, 3 
Model H, $21. 


“ONE DIAL ** 


—just what I was waiting for” 


as WAS minded to buy a radio set, 
but those I had seen were toocom- 
pucated. My wife and I didn’t want 
to fuss over a thing that looked like the 
dashboard of an automobile. We didn’t 
want work—we get plenty of that. We 
wanted to dsten. 


“Well, a couple of weeks ago, over 
at a neighbor’s, we found what we were 
looking for. It was one of those Atwater 
Kent sets, with only One Dial. It looked 
simple, and was simple. 

“When I got my fingers on that One 
Dial, it seemed as if I could go any- 
where. I heard a lecture, a fiddling con- 
test and a band concert in the first ten 
seconds— just by turning that One Dial. 
The band concert suited both families, 
so I let go the dial and stayed with it until 
they signed off. 


“Then we rounded out the evening 
by getting the latest news from Omaha, 
and the next day’s weather forecast 


Model 36, six-tube 
Ong Dial receiver,less 
tubesand batteries, 
but with battery cable 
attached, $85. 





oY? eas 
{ age 
_—- 


from Des Moines. All we had to do was 
to shift the One Dial. 


“The next Saturday I went to town 
and got a set just like it. It is even better 
than I thought it would be. It’s what I 
call the real thing in Radio—just what I 
was waiting for.” 


That’s what a Middle Western farmer 
told us. It’s the same sort of story we are 
hearing from farmers everywhere. If you 
thought Radio was complicated—try your 
fingers on an Atwater Kent One Dial. 
Every SunpAY Eventnc:— The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's 


finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Cen- 
tral Time, through: 


WOOP. sc cccccve New York WGN.........-; Chicago 
ee o... Providence WHR. cceeees Philadelphia 
WEEI..... esaennent Boston WCAR........Pittsburgh 
WRC. .....+...Washington WER cccoccecess Buffalo 
ae eveesCincinnati WOC..........Davenport 
WHA cccccceces Cleocland = KSD...44. ++. St. Lowis 
DEED. osc0cccece eS a. eee Detrow 
WSS ccce Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radie 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
769 Wissanickon AVENUE Privapecpuia, Pa. 


Model 35, six-tube 
One Dial receiver, 
shielded cabinet, less 
tubesand batteries, 
but with battery cable 
attached, $70. 










AtwaterK ent One Dial Radio 
is the Radio preferred by farm 
families. Surveys made by your 
own farm papers prove it. Drop 
inatany Atwater Kent home and 
see why, Mark the ease, speed and 
certainty of Atwater Kent Ong 
Dial operation. Note that this is a 
real One Dial—no secondary ad- 
justments are needed — One Dial 
does it all, Note the true, natural 
tone of Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker. Let your dealer show 
you how reliable Atwater Kent 
Radio is. ‘Tested 159 times in 
our factory so that when it 
reaches your home it works and 
keeps on working. That’s the 
way it’s made, 
Prices slightly higher west of the 
Rockies and in Canada 





Modei L Speaker, 
dark brown crys- 
talline Snish $16. 





other conditions responsible for automobile 
accidents. 


‘*Fuel Savers’’ Not Always 
Profitable 

E Pennsylvania State College of En- 
gineering has been conducting tests of 
a number of so-called fuel savers for 
attachments to smoke pipe or feed door 
of household furnaces. Only one of the 
four devices which sold for as high as 
$60 was found to give any saving in fuel, 
although they were put on the market with 
claims for saving from 10% to 33%. The 
one device which did show a saving reg- 
istered 7% saving in laboratory tests at 





which rate i. would require 10 years to 
save enough to pay for the device. Pro- 
fessor Hechler suggests that the savings 
may have been obtained in actual practice 
due to the directions for efficient opera- 
tions of the furnace which accompaniec 
the apparatus. The college has published 
a bulletin summarizing these experiments 
which may be obtained free by residents 
of Pennsylvania by writing to the State 
College for it. The bulletin also contains 
some suggestions on the economical use of 
coke and coal. 





In spite of the haphazard management 
they receive, farm woodlands of the 


United States Produced $394,321,828 worth 
of forest products in 1919. 


* * * 


Too much talk and wasted time when 
farmers get together in town. Use brev- 
ity in talk, be careful what you say and 
hustle business before rain or a storm 
hurries you—C. E. D. 


* a 4 


If you don’t believe that time flies just 
watch the second hand of a watch for a 
few momen‘s ticking off that much time 
less to live, then remember that by losing 
no time you can pack a lot of labor into 
the odd hours.—C. FE. D. 
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oe” ek, my chest and looking up into my eyes, 
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‘ well sobe ore > (Guss for being innocent z rc- - ~ : 
N did | Very wel ome Isobel i he . a een ee _ a Ont joke, as we thought..... And then I 
1 Augustus lly prove each other ing icha suspect Claudia, Digby, or . . 
1 igustus mutually prove eacn g M t = Dj My ‘ seemed to be helping to bring suspicion 
e iolding his arm, me: me to. suspect audia, igby, oO : . ” 
‘ , = ans oa rs J : pect Claude = i T towards you when I cleared Si waa 
: Se fran A all the tim \ » is | } Higby to suspect Claud : . 
: ee ‘ ~ aca gi d 7 a Ny She wiped away a tear 
‘ * ves ; , “[ don’t care now,” she smiled. 
1 T unhappily fost unjust of me, but most human, car . 
Ms PP " Die! , t ¢ , — Nothing on earth matters. So long as 
ae ' _ dd 11 oe , ' er liobv. lean ear ; 
t for pine : eager ie as ’ vou love mc—I don't sce how I can 
’ 1 ] tin ed, In th drawing-room Tsobel wa ul tn _ eee a 1 , _ ee 
i : : : : a ; have a care in the world You're sure 
) i and { hi und und his knee. piano, playing softly to herseli, and P pen 
. : ; : darling 
( d { : 2 [ cried starting up. Claudia sat staring imto the fire ; lf wat 
- , . 1 ‘ ‘ ress mvself with- 
ly \ don't mean to tell me you suspect [ strolled over to the huge piano and — cavored to exp , ; A 
r . i cesii pitece lines oat dowe aeet it out _ use of halting and unfluent 
1) , “Keep calm,” he replied “T am not “Where can Michael be?” said Claudia speecn. 
" ] ry about hom I suspect [ am ask- “And Dig i added Isobel “When did vow first love me?” ask d 
, ut who rem f vou eliminate me “T don't know,” said I my sweet and beautiful darling, when I 
ID) { yoursel admittedly innocent, and “Really and truly?” asked Claudia. released her. 
' [ [sobel and Au us aS proven innocent.” “Yes,” said I. “I honestly have not the “T don’t know,” I said. “I have al- 
“] ! f { Michael and Claudia!” I murmured. faintest idea as to where either of them ways loved you, and now I worship you, 
‘ Vhich idea is the more ridiculous?” I is,” and I always shall,” and again she gave 
s iid aloud “T wish they'd come in, said Isobel. mea leng embrace that seemed to stop 
< 1 Equally imy ble,” answered Digby. “Oh, I cant bear this room,” cried the beating of my heart and lift me up 
\ reima that it was one of Claudia suddenly and springing up, went to an incredible heaven of ecstasy and 
or “ asn't you. Furthermore, out. As I opened the door for her, I joy almost unbearable. 
‘ Sat Biiches s ho fancie rht a glimpse of tears a cf 
E —_ : - —_ Mi - ha , b ted : 2 ee i — a bs — ° T “ars & The sound of footsteps and a hand 
, ne t -ause h rer half-averte ice, though as not nett 
th ! r two rea ~e c hen iS a er Nali-ave A face, “ was 3 on the door brought us back to earth. 
; ; r | sce 1 Wis ed ¢ I a : . 4 
I cat ie wishe Pg P ‘ fill a Isobel i We sprang to our feet, and when David 
ld the guilty persor 1 or Claw 5 losed the door, Isobel rose fro . ae 
Dy ‘ ! ee. ae . of Lae ; hase ' its -* ‘ che entered, Isobel was putting away her 
“ ' ke f metre 1 the at an -ame wards mie, one e . 
oine j \ 1 oo So : nate Magee : music, and I was consulting a small 
“ry ‘ \ ft a ro looked very lovely, I thought, with her 
B { ( ) misty bl misty golden hair, as fine (Continued on opposite page) 
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E have not re- 

ceived the re- 
sponse that we ex- 
pected from our last 
contest, which is for 
the best map drawn 
by a scout of some 
territory near his 
home. 

This contest was 
announced in the issue 
a 6c Nov. @G. Refer 
to pages 75 and 76 in the first degree hand- 
book for help. Draw the map on 8x10 
white paper in ink. A waterproof match 
box is the first prize and a mess kit the 
second price. 

We are extending the time of this con- 
test to Feb. 1, so get busy now and send 
in your map for this contest. 











How To Organize a Mail Tribe 
(Continued from last weck) 


Sign letter and make it even better than 
before; remember you are now climbing 
the famous ladder of Scouting to business 
achievement. 

Fourth to’ Thirtieth letters should be 
written every tribe meeting night on same 
plan as Letter No. 3 except we will want 
you to vary the interest, add jokes, poems, 
stories and reports of hikes and fun 
escapades of your week. 

The other ten letters will be special 
letters for special occasions such as:— 


1. Thanksgiving week letter. 

2. Labor Day Letter. 

3. Christmas letter 
tribesmen. 

4. New Year's letter. 
Birthday letters. 
Mothers’ day letter. 

Fathers’ day letter. 
Church day letter. 
- School day letter. 

10. Letter in honor of someone you love 
and admire. ; 

With a program like this 
Scout members of a mail tribe—great 
achievement and constant fun will await 
the farm boy, the shut in and the boy 
who, for good reasons, cannot belong to 
a troop, local tribe or patrol. Progress 
in scoutcraft, fidelity to Oath, Laws and 
Principles or Scouting will be just as 
valuable. 

Every mai! tribe member gets a good 
¥oc or 25¢ note book—prints his name on 


and greetings to 


PONOM 


for Lone 











| Success Talks for Farm Boys | 


Sincerity, Loyalty, Thoroughness 
To the Boys on American Farms: 
GINCERITY lies at the 
life. 
complete unity 


id actions 





basis of all 
be a 
words, 


there must 
thought, 


That is, 
between 


true 


‘ts of American 
I put 
loyaliy next—loyalty 
to an ideal and loyalty 
to a task. Those who 
stick to their work and 
do it thoroughly with- 
out allowing their eyes 
continually wander 
enviously abroad are 
much more likely to 
arrive in the end than 
who failed in 
BISHOP CHARLES H. this respect. 
BRENT 


defe 


One of the great 
, therefore 


instability, 


alle Ss 6its 





those 


The third quality I 
is that of thoroughness. The 
that worth 
worth doing well certainly 
very man who 
h into his work 


should stress 
old saying anything that is 
doing at all is 
applies to farm work. 
succeeds must 
he gets out of it 


—CHARLES H. BRENT 


Bishop Charles H. Brent, who sends us 


put as much 


his week’s “Success Talk for Farm Boys”, 
greatest religious leaders of 
serving as [Episcopal 
Bishop of Western York, he has 
served as Bishop for the Philippine Is- 
lands and as chief of the chaplain service 
American armies in France. 


is one of the 
our ime. Besides 


_— 
VCW 


of the 
QStendard Farm Paper oriat Service 
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The A. A. Tribe 


Lone Scouts---Boy 


cover and calls it the “Lone Scout Trail 
Book”—in this book he keeps a record 
of his own progress as a scout and notes 
down the most interesting things he finds 
each week from the letters received be- 
fore he passes them on to the next name 
on the list of members. 


Rules Governing Mail Tribes 


First. Members agree to join the Lone 
Scout Division—Boy Scouts of America 
and send name, address and membership 
fee to nearest scoutmaster or executive. 

Second. Scout agrees to write one 
letter a week to all tribesmen—see form 
letter to be furnished by your Tribe 
Guide or Scout Executive 

Third. Scout agrees to forward all 
letters received from other members of 
tribe to next name on list within 24 hours 
after it has been received and notes made 
from same in Trail Book. 

Fourth. Scout agrees to repeat his 
scout oath before parents each week be- 
“Do a Good Turn 


fore writing letter; 
Daily” at home, on the farm or in the 
community. 

Fiith. Scout agrees to obey the scout 


Jaws and train in all the forms of first 
aid and “preparedness” work each day 
so as to help him to become one of 
America’s great citizen scouts like Edi- 
son, Daniel Boone, Lewis, Clark, Roose- 
velt and farmers of greatness in American 
life. 

Sixth. Since farming is one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest and most enabling voca- 
tions, every Lone Scout agrees to boost 
farming and farm people, demonstrate 
better methods of doing things on the 
farm and to help, at all times all people 
to have a greater appreciation of farming 
and the farm home—in short, to be Edi- 
sons in our farm work and Luther Bur- 
banks in our enthusiasm for plants, 
animals and the agricultural pursuits. 


Come join our Mail Tribe now, is the 
Challenge of your Lone Scout Director. 
O. H. Benson. 





Home-Made Baits And Scents 
By Freperitck R. TEPPEN 

ANY trappers, 
who otherwise are not very success- 

ful with their trap lines, vould increase 
their seasons catch greatly by the use of 
proper baits and scents, placed in the 
proper places. Baits and scents are very 


especially amateurs 

















A stone cubby set; place bait in rear 
of pen beyond trap. Good for several 
animals. 
helpful and necessary in attracting animals 
off their regular trails and into your 
traps. 

Here bait will be considered as what 
it really is—meat, vegetable or other sub- 
stance, and scent as what it is— a liquid 
odor. These should not be confused with 
what fur houses commonly sell as_ bait 
which is really liquid or paste 
form. 

Scent used during the fall and winter 
should have the odor of food, while in 
the spring different odors may be more 
attractive. ait is 


scent in 


not always a food; 
though it usually is. However, an object 
which attracts may properly be termed 
a bait, and a piece of paper in bright con- 
trast to the surroundings often attracts 
a muskrat. In general, baits should be 
fresh meat, as bloody as possible for 
flesh-eating animals. A generous bait is 
likely to be better than a small one 

Baits should be placed in a natural man- 


ner so as not to arouse suspicion. If bait 
consists of a whole animal for a much 
larger one, such as a rabbit for coyot 


Scouts 

bait, make it appear as if alive and hiding. 
If part of a bait should look as though 
hidden there by some other animal; the 
secret is that it must not appear to be 
bait. Scent may often be used with bait 
to advantage. Following is a list of baits 
best suited to the different animals. 

Mink.—F ish, muskrat, rabbits, mice, 
small birds, chicken, crawfish and similar 
food. 

Muskrat.—Vegetables, fruits and water 
roots and grasses. Carrots, corn, apples, 
parsnips, cabbage, etc. 

Fox.—Wild bird’s eggs, wild fowl and 
small birds, mice, rats, rabbit, poultry. 

Skunk.—Chicken, rabbit, eggs, birds and 
small pests such as grasshoppers. 

Opossum.—Native fruits, small birds 
and animals, meats of several kinds as 
favored by skunk. 

Weasel.—Fresh meat, the bloodier the 
better, poultry, rabbits, mice, gophers and 
similar. 

The following formula is good for mak- 
ing fishoil, which is a good scent for 
nearly all animals, especially mink, fox 
and weasel. Catch several small fish, cut 
up fine and fill a large mouthed bottle 
or jar about two-thirds full. Place cork 
in very lightly and set in a warm place 
in the sun. Let rot and ferment for sev- 
eral weeks until the oil can be drained 
off and the odor is strong. A_ small 
amount of oil of anise may be added ii 
desired. 

A good scent similar to the above may 
be added if desired. 

A good scent similar to the above may 
be made by using almost any kind of meat 
cut in small pieces in place of fish. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

| am going to school at the Camden High 
School. 1! am taking History A, Commer- 
cial arithmetic, English I! and design. 1 
have been doing a little trapping this fall 
and | caught a ’coon. 1! sold it last Wed- 
nesday and got seven dollars for it. 1! also 
have a trap set for a fox but am going to 
take it up soon and set the rest of my 
traps for muskrats. |! think there are a few 
on our creek. John Parry. a Lone Scout 
who lives near me has finally succeeded in 
getting a fox after trying for two winters. 

| am a raiser of rabbits. 1! have twenty- 
eight Belgian hares at present. There is 
money in them if you can have the time 
to spend on them, but when ! am going to 
school, | do not have much time. | have 
passed the first degree, but have neglected 
to send it In yet. 


(23) 63 
We have enough members around Cam- 
den to form a tribe but they do not seem 
to take much interest in it.” Last year we 
tried to form a tribe but could ‘not get 
more than three out of seven members to 
attend. We are going to attempt it next 
year and start earlier. | read W. Norton 
Danielson’s letter telling about his trip to 
New York and thought that it was very 
interesting. At my place we have an old 
muzzile-loader musket which belonged to 
my great-grandfather. it is over 100 years 
old. 1 think it is quite a relic as it might 
have been in the war of 1812. 
i wish some Lone Scouts would write to 
me. 
Scoutingly yours, 
ARTHUR JOHNSON, 
Camden, N. Y, 


Model Making 

HOSE of our readers who have a 

knack for working with tools and like 
the construction of small articles will find 
some very helpful suggestions in the book 
“Model Making” by Yates and published 
at $3.00 by the N. W. Henley Pub. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

This explains the construction of work- 
ing models in considerable detail and has 
chapters the model engineer's workshop, 
lathe work and the construction of a small 
lathe, drills and how to use and care for 
them, soft and hard soldering, hardening 
and tempering steel, the use of abrasives, 
pattern making, electro-plating, construc- 
tion of model slide crank steam engine, 
model twin cylinder engine, flash boilers 
and engines, hydroplanes, lake freighter, 
and various other small working models.— 


I. W. O. 





Visits With The Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 
grateful and said that I would hear from 
him very shortly. However, that was over 
a month ago and I have had no word 

since. 

I shall be sorry ii the money is not re- 
turned, for I have none to lose, but I feel 
worse still to lose my faith in any man in 
whom I have put my trust. The question 
I would like to leave with my readers 
concluding this littie story of human 
nature is: What would you have done in 
the same place? This is one of several 
times that I have tried to help strangers, 
always with the same results. If we can- 
not trust them, how is one of small means 
ever to help them? 

I think some letters from our readers 
on experiences they have had of a similar 
nature, either good or bad, written without 
using any names, would be very interesting 
and we would be glad to pay one dollar 
for every one we can use.—FE. R. Easte 
MAN. 





Beau 


Geste 


(Continued from opposile page) 


pocketbook with terrific abstraction 
from my surroundings. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said David, halting 
before me. “Might I speak to you, sir?” 

“You're doing it, David,” said I. 

“In private, sir, a moment,” he ex 
plained. 

I went to the door with him, and hav- 
ing closed it, he produced a note and 
gave it to me. 

“Mr. Digby, sir. He very specially 
instructed me to give you this in private 
at ten o'clock this evening, sir, thank 
you, sir.” 

“Thank you, David,” said I, and went 
along to the smoking room, opening the 
letter as I went. 

I turned up the lights, poked up the 
fire, pulled up the biggest and deepest 
chair, and filled my pipe and lit it. 

Had I come straight here from the 
dining room, and here received Digby's 
letter, I should have snatched it, and 
opened it with sinking heart and trem- 
bling fingers. 

Now, nothing seemed of much im- 
portance, compared with the great fact 
of which my heart was chanting its 
paean of praise and thanks to God. 

Love is very selfish I fear—but then 
it is the very selves of two people be- 
coming one self...... ‘ 

And then I read poor Dighy’s letter. 


Tt was as follows:— 


“My dear John, 

1 now take up my pen to write you 
hese few lines, hoping they find you as 
they won't find me. After terrific thought 
and mental wrestling, which cost me a 
trouser button, | have come to the conclu- 
sion that | can no longer deceive you all 
and let the innocent suffer for my guilty 
sin or sinny guilt. . 

1 go to find my noble-hearted twin, to 
kneel at his feet and say,‘ Brother, ! have 
sinned in thy sight’ (but It was in the 
dark really), ‘and am no more worthy to 
be called anything but what ! am.’ 

No one knows the shame |} feel, not even 
me; and, by the time you get this, ! shall 
be well on my way to—where | am going. 

Will you please tell Aunt that Michael's 
noble and beautiful action has wrung my 
heart, and | wish he had wrung my reck. 
1 cannot let him take the blame for me, 
like this. 1 shall write her from Town. 

When you find yourself in the witness- 
dock or prisoner’s-box tell the Beak that 
you have always known me to be weak 
but not vicious, and that my downfall has 
been due to smoking cigarettes and going 
in for newspaper competitions. Also that 
you are sure that, if given time, | shall 
redeem myself by hard work, earn thirty 
shillings a week at least, and return the 
thirty thousand pounds out of my savings. 

Write and let me know how things go 
on, aS soon as 1 send you an address— 
which you will, of course, keep to yourself. 
Give my love to Isobel. 

Play up and don’t forget you've got to 
stand by me and make people reasize the 
truth that | actually am the thief—or sus- 
picion still rests on Claudia (since tsobel 
and Gussie are out of it), if we three do 
not provide the criminal amongst us. And, 
of course, | can't let Beau suffer for me. 
Diretcly you hear from him, let him 
know by wire that 1 have confessed and 
boulted, and that he can return to Brandon 
Abbas and admit that he was shielding 
the real culprit (whom he knew to be me or 
Claudia!). Give my love to Isobel. 

Ever thine, 
Digby.” 
(To Be Continued) 


t 
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The Delightful Extras 


Are Part of Every Woman’s Pians to Make Home More Livable 


T , \ coat of enamel on When made of thicker consistency pattern and thercfore lengthens the life 
, , dsteads mal them look like new cane cream is excellent in sandwiches of the lmnoleum 
. ; ' | one can do wonders with its help on and also makes an attractive ready-made a —_— 
so ‘ 1 - on Fee 1, » te - > ici} r ae ‘. ? ° “ ‘ 
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ote t all. who is to have the privilege of using it. Ping for sundaes. A limited amount of Wer ts : “yee cally: 
, ng direction when the Wnited States De- 
oO t to My { ly seem to think painting 1s cane cream will be available this season —~ : , 
= — 4 lo tl id through grocery stores partment of Agriculture secks to show 
, ae ¢ ¢ Ye p > Tr > ugh gro stores. . . 
L tu t the boys do the outside ‘ the public a good meat which is “ap 
g Cc S cheaper 


hile the girls get the furniture, than beef and ms Tha , fe 
, s F eet pork. Che Biological 
tc., to dk Chey are all very careful Good Sense Not Laziness Survey has been investigating domestic 


ee kecn on 1 king nice jo sf it we ~¢ . - ;: : 
bon MAK i nice job of it. '’S no disgrace to take fifteen minutes tabbit meat as a food and recommends 











, 4 engexiet ” " oe Powe in the middle of a busy morning or it as tasting more like chicken than does 
Lf 6 ~ ve got four trees afternoon and deliberately forget about wild rabbit. 
| | ‘ le | ' and thre ood and dug holes to set , in . Domestic bhit , a e . 
al ‘ housework To sit and visit or to lhe omestic rabbits are raised in hutches 
he t ‘ I —— down and relax for a short time is not where they are fed oats, barley and 
it L great | | it d Boy Dreams a sign of laziness but a sign of good alfalia hay. Since they are cleanly in 
then | { d ae oo L. Mireners THornton ense. The woman who knows enough their habits and have sweet, tender, 
I never had 1 d tr t the ates to rest before getting completely ex- Well flavored meat, rabbits could well 
’ es ut 4 y cx ——y ¢ ¥ 
: Apemage rer When I am old; I think I'll always have 1 csca is the = ele 2 = ry on” be considered an addition to the menu 
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ehis : gaia? The singing of a kettle to make glad © to ee ee ee ee, eee 
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rolls, (th d goo well of the workday, even when dusting, Frosted Cake 
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' sl homemaker in a cheerful mood to grect and mix like pie crust. Then take out one- 
knew. . 4 = z 
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When I am old; I'll have an easy chair SS save this to put on top after you mix up 
, With soft, deep cushions, blue and green . . or stir up the rest with the milk. Put in 
_ and red, Wax Inlaid Linoleum square tin like other cakes. Then put 
be little table, with some books laid peREVEN [ wear on your inlaid lin- the cup of nut meats and crust on top and 
] bake.—E. B. S. 
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Pride In Possession 


c/Makes Housekeeping Easier It Mother Is Clever 


ORNINGS aiter children have left 
for school Mother usually has to go 
through the house and pick up their things 
that they have strewed right and left in 
their eagerness to get away. 

This fall I was visiting one home where 
a mother had six children, one in an office 
and the others in school. After the chil- 
dren had,left the house the mother went 
about her kitchen work; at first I thought 
it Was company manners but after a week’s 
stay I knew better so I asked her how she 
managed. 

Each child has had its own clothes and 
playthings from the time it began to ex- 
press a desire for ownership. When new 
stockings, handkerchiefs, underclothes or 
whatever it may be are brought into the 
house they are very plainly marked. I 
never ask one child to give its clothes up 
to another but I do not object if they want 
to lend or exchange as a matter of 
courtesy. I have gone so far as to mark 
their blankets and bed linen. They liked 
that and began embroidering and arrang- 
ing their own rooms without an order 
from me. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning and 
she asked me to go through the children’s 
rooms with her. The girls’ rooms were 
thoroughly clean and free from all mussi- 
ness and the two boys had the windows 
open in their rooms, the bedding turned 
back, soiled handkerchiefs and socks from 
the previous day were in their baskets and 
everything looked tidy and neat. There 
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Style is not a matter of money. The 
Woman who spends the most money on 
dress Is not mecessariiy the best dressed. 
Very often her neighbor, with much less 
money to spend, will be more smartly 
Clothed. It’s largely a matter of taste. 

tn our Spring Fashion Magazine, we pre- 
sent a wide range of styies that are new, 
smart and in good taste. For each one, a 
pattern is offered and the designing is so 
clever that the styles are easily made. 

In addition to afternoon and evening 
frocks, there are styles for wear around 
the house, also lingerie, children’s clothes, 
embroidery, and some picture dressmaking 
lessons that are of Interest to anyone who 
sews and of reali help to the beginner. 

Send twenve cents today for your topy 
ef this book. Its style value is much 
greater than the price you pay and will be 
saved many times over on patterns. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fouth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Was no quarreling among the children 
about whom this or that belonged to. 
When rubbers were picked up the inside 
mitials showed very plainly whether they 
were the delightful possessions of Mary 
or Mildred—W. E. H., Maine. 





Making the Most of the Alarm 
Clock 


N alarm clock can be made into a real 
household reminder. I first learned 
this when our oldest little girl was a baby. 
Like lots of young mothers I fretted and 
Stewed for fear I would not get to feed 
her regularly. I was afraid she would 
oversleep or I would forget to watch the 
elock close enough. Hubby relieve my 
mind when he suggested that I set the 


alarm clock every three hours all day to 
remind me it was her feeding time. And 
since then I have found many uses for my 
alarm clock. It is a real time saver and 
worry eraser. 

When my chickens are hatched I feed 
them five times a day until they are two 
weeks old. I set my alarm clock at reg- 
ular intervals. It saves me having to keep 
the feeding time on my mind. 

When I work in the garden or when I 
wash, iron or do cleaning I set my alarm 
clock at regular intervals. It saves me 
having to keep the feeding time on my 
mind. 

When I work in the garden or when 
I wash, iron or do cleaning I set my alarm 
clock thirty minutes before time to start 
dinner or supper. This gives me ample 
time to rest a few minutes before starting 
the meal. 

There are endless uses for it to save 
worry. It might just as well shoulder a 
lot of those time worries and leave my 
mind clear for something else. I find 
it particularly handy when I wish to ‘phone 
someone at a particular time. Ii I am to 
send a cold drink or lunch to the field, 
when my bread should be ready to put 
into the pan and numerous oiler little 
things—Mrs. B. F., Mo. 





Keep Informed 


O you remember to tune in on the 
household talks sent from WGY at 
Schenectady every Monday afternoon? 
These talks are being given under the 
direction of Professors Martha Van 
Rensselaer and Flora Rose of the State 
College of Home Economics. Matters 
of interest and iniormation to home- 
makers will be presented by members of 
the staff who specialize in such subjects 
as household management, home decor- 
ation, clothing and special phases of 
nutrition, such as “Feeding the Expect- 
ant Mother,” “Feeding the Baby,” 
“Feeding the Two-to six year old child,” 
and “Food for Schovl.” 
Then too, there is the program of in- 
terest to all farm people broadcast from 
WGY every Wednesday evening at 7:20. 


For Mothers of Young Children 
Before Baby Arrives 


AKING the world safe for democ- 
racy was a small undertaking com- 
pared with making it a safe place for 
babies and mothers. Until comparative- 
ly recent years, the very natural busi- 
ness of having and rearing healthy 
babies was kept veiled in mystery and, 
too often, in the most colossal ignorance 
of the laws of health and personal hy- 
giene. But this is the age of the child 
and many agencies are at work to lift 
this veil and let in the light of under- 
standing and scientific knowledge. 

We of the A. A. staff know that this 
is not easy for people away from the 
large centers of population to get the 
advantages of clinics, of nurses or even 
doctors. Because of these lacks it is all 
the more necessary that the family keep 
informed from reliable sources as to 
how to keep well and how to meet health 
emergencies. Please notice that we say 
reliable sources—there are far too many 
people giving advice concerning health 
when they themselves are not qualified to 
give it. Just think over this little story: 
A nutrition expert was giving a talk on 
how to feed children. One woman in 
the back of the room remarked scorn- 
fully to her neighbor, “What does she 
know about raising children? Why, I’ve 
buried three!” 

Health habits are started in the very 
earliest years of life and a child’s future 
well-being largely depends upon getting 
a good physical start. And it devolves 
mostly upon the mother to give him this 
start. The A. A., as another phase of 





its service to rural people has assembled 
health bulletins produced by various 
agencies working for better health con- 
ditions. To the Division of Maternity, 
Infancy and Hygiene of the New York 
State Department of Health we are in- 
debted for the following bulletins which 
we shall be glad to send upon request to 
those desiring them. 

Suggestions for Prospective Mothers, 

Things to Remember about Eating 
before the Baby Comes. 





Hint For Knitters 
HEN knitting some heavy piece of 
work such as a shawl, men’s jump- 
ers or vests, a tin pail is very handy 
for holding the work when not in use— 
and just as handy when the knitting is 
in process—for securely holding the big, 
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quarter-pound ball of wool. Pussy can’t 
chase the ball over the floor then and 
get it entangled amongst the chairs, 

For women who knit mainly in any 
odd minutes they can seize, this plan 
saves donning and doffing the sewing 
or work apron with the large pocket for 
holding one’s work. The pail is easily 
lifted from its corner and set down by 
the chair of the knitted, and just as eas- 
ily replaced when the odd minutcs are 
up.—Mrs. H. MF., Canada. 





Polish patent leather shoes with a soft 
cloth wet in milk, then rub with dry cloth, 
preserves the leather. 
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Easier washday with 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help! 


Plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha and unusually 
good soap, working to- 
gether in Fels-Naptha, 
give you extra washing help 
you’d hardly expect from 
any other soap. 


It is safe, thorough help 
to make clothes clean 
more quickly, more easily! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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DRESSES 98 
3 FOR ONLY & 


Send No Money 
Simply state sizes and cole 
ors wanted and the postman 
will bring to your door three 
beautiful dresses. When the 
dresses arrive deposit $2.98 
(plus postage) with the post- 
man. Remember, you will 
veceive three dresses, no 
two alike. The dresses are 
made from the latest style tab- 
rics, suitings, heavy linens and 
crepes. If it is not the greate 
est bargain you ever had, your 
money promptly refunded. Sizes 
34 to 52. Colors, green, brown, 


orange and rose. 
SKYLIN MILLS, 
104 Hanover St., Dept. H-41 


Boston, Mass. 











Soap to Cleanse. 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724 Sth Street, Washington, D. C. 





The mustard with 
the better flavor 


SEE what a difference this mel- 
low, delicious Gulden’s makes 
in your enjoyment of food. It’s 
zestful—but not harsh or biting. 
Made from the world’s finest 
mustard seeds, chock full of rare, 
distinctive flavor. Mixedinspot- 
less kitchens. It sharpens appe- 
tite and aids digestion. 


GULDENS | 


MUSTARD 


If your grocer hasn’t Gulden’s, 
send 1ocents for 2-o0z. sample bot- 
tle and book, “‘SeasoningSecrets” 
with 53 new recipes. Or send 
for free recipe book only. 
Charles Gulden, i 
Inc., Dept.A-58, 
52 Elizabeth St., 
New York City. 





READY TO USE 
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YES, CLASS, THIS CLO PIECE OF WOOD 
WAS OUG UP NEAR THE RUINS OF 

THE ANCIENT CITY OF ST.LOUIS. BY 
MEANS OF SECRET POTIONS, KNOWN TO 


T&R THE ANCIENT AMERICANS, THE WOOD 
4 ISAS FRESH TODAY AS THOUGH CUT 
iM BUT YESTERDAY. THOSE DENTS 


ak |] IN THE WOCO INDICATE THAT 
IT WAS USEO GY THE AMERICAN 

HCUSEWIFE TO PACIFY HER 
a 4 HUSSANC- WHO WAS VERY 
PAASCULING IN THOSE DAYS 
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TAMES ist territory who ship farm produce to a giant. The business of selling day- ped | Py hy 
ee” ie to New York City will be interested in old chicks has solved serious problems =~ 
een the details attending the conviction of for thousands of farmers and poultrys \ 
ena’ Harry Neugeborn of the bankrupt firm men. For some it has climinated the I iil uly : HAI Kil o ul 
3, Katy, of J. Neugeborn & Son, a New York hatching of chicks with a small ma- 
oe butter and egg dealer. This firm went chine and its attendant hazards. For 
ton through a very sensational failure dur- others it has opened up a new field— A Pu Fi 

ress ing the past year which is said to have that of custom hatching. Many farmers mp or’ 

During have installed modern hatching plants 


re aie d approximately $75,000. 
the preliminary hearings as well as the 
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URTON. criminal trial, it was brought out that setting. It has made possible an income 
an Ave., Harry Neugeborn is the one who was from a new source. 
sa5"Samnes responsible for much of the firm's dif- Each year the Service Bureau is call- E MYERS LINE offers the most 
a faa. ficultics. Finally early in December ed upon to s¢ “e a _— numbe 4 of complete asso ent of hand and 
Hill St., Harry Neugeborn pleaded guilty to fil- complaints involving hatcheries. fa 
ing a false financial statement with a few iundamentals were taken into con- wee. rae 
bank in order to obtain a loan. Just sideration and fully appreciated, much P Wa Ss oe yers 
ETC previous to the less friction would ump of toa + wean eliver it 
ADS. ex: Christmas __holi- result between y mene y — efficient y—and with 
ith name days he was sen- Help in Time of Need buyer and seller. ependable satisfaction. 
HOWE, tenced and com- ss Shea aa nee , The following are 
mitted to the Horn i, N. Y. October 14, 19291 a few of those Tak Off 
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sentence which | you before. Thanking you again, we re- | delivery replacing ganization of over fi ty years experience 
mav run from six | main all dead or dying in pump making —the Myers Line en- 
months to three MR. AND MRS. FRED TUTTLE. chicks. It is un joys a world-wide reputation for relia- 
years. The pros- a reasonable to ex- bility that can be depended upon under 


Lodi, N. Y. | pect a hatchery to 
October 12, 1929] go beyond the 
guarantee. It is 
unreasonable to 


the most trying conditions. 


Myers also builds a complete line of Stayon 
and Tubular Door Hangers—“Honor-Bilt” Hay 
and Grain Unloading Tools—Spray Pumps and 


ecution was press- 
ed by two banks 
which were in- 
volved in the fail- 


Dear Sir:—I received your letter con- 
taining check for $130 due me from the 









































ure to the extent North oe Accide = —— —_ expect replace- Power Spray Rigs. Your dealer will gladly 
927. now of $36,000 as well Pe b pore ye hi i KC ee a ments if chicks show you the Myers Line and demonstrate for 
informa: as members in promptness with which you sent it. t die » week or you its unquestioned superiority. 
ad very . surely is some help to have this amount ‘ 
coming the trade which of money come to me, having been on my days, sometimes Write us today for his name—the M: pore 
igrowers, were “taken in” a ae cies . neal , ih two weeks after Catalog— and complete information a ut 
; back with a broken leg since June 28th. ; ' ‘ the Myers Products that interest yous 
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. oe Son was a licens- understood once (cD 
‘ - ed and bonded the live chicks are eee 
—" commission house amd at the time of in the buyers’ hands, they are his 
. 192. the crash owed money to a number of responsibility. 
farmers who had shipped produce to If the chicks are guaranteed to be 
Russets. them. \pproximately 80 shippers WeT€ free of white diarrhea then it ; : . 
blow and involved. When the books were ex- may be a different matter.’ At that the ¢4 to cancel your order after your set- lation against it that we have been able to 
Bs amined, the names of all of these ship- patchery can be held responsible for tS is in the incubator. find. It is not always true that the statute 
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licensing and bonding of commission Can a store bill be collected 16 years York have the opportunity of hearing 
sited Tie Sorcin © a Obviously before the chicks are ac- after goods were purchased when the mer- two such noted men on - same pro- 
merchants. 1e Service ureau only a chant has never made any effort to collect as Alfred E. Smith, Governor of 
5 endorses commission dealers who are CePted and signed for the boxes should it? A collecting agency is sending out such Stam as Alfred bh. om G 
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bonded, those 78 farmers who got their 
money would be getting 10 cents on the 
dollar and undoubtedly they would be 
lucky to get that. 


Buying Baby Chicks 


")"HE baby chick business during the 

last few years has grown by leaps 
aud bounds. MHatcheries have sprung 
up all over the country. The industry 
deals in babies but it is so far from 
being an infant itself. Over night, you 


your State College of Agriculture if you 
are in doubt. 

Any poultryman knows that there are 
a great many factors that will influence 
the hatching of eggs. The weather is 
one. Last year was a notable example. 
Hatches were poor and deliveries were 
unavoidably delayed due to no fault of 
the proprietor of the hatchery. 

Orders should be in early. If the 
hatchery cannot make delivery when 
you want the chicks, do not place an 
order. The hatchery cannot be expect- 


wt 


violating Postal rules by trying to extract 
money from a person when they have no 
right? isn’t it fraud? 


OME persons are almost religiously 
opposed to bringing a law suit no mat- 

ter how honest their claim may be and 
on the other side there are some persons 
who don’t start to think about paying a 
bill until they have been dunned for about 
ten years. But at least there is nothing 
fraudulent in corresponding with a person 
about an old debt. If it is an honest debt 
it should be paid no matter how old it is 
and the debtor’s conscience ought to prick 
him, as it probably does, every time he gets 
a letter about it. There is no postal regu 


reservations, write Charles H. Baldwin, 
Secretary of the Agricultural Society, 
clo Department of Farms and Markets, 
Albany, N. Y., immediately and let him 


know you are coming. Space is limited 
and members of the Society will have 
first choice with the seats 


‘as 

In localities that have severe winters 
raspberries and other bush fruits can be 
protected from winter killing by “laying 


down” the cancs in the fall before the 

ground freezes and covering them with 

earth. ‘ 3 
. 
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123 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, 
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James M. Walsh, 


Mail this Coupon or Post 


"After 30 Da 
OO After TRIAI 


ys 
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Balance Monthly 





a Walsh harness for a 30 days’ 
team. 


somer, better fitting, handier in every 
economical to buy. 


so much longer that it is far more 
my big Free Book and select the 
Examine your old harness—see where buckle 
tongues have torn straps, where ring friction 
has worn straps. Then let me send you with- 
out cost or obligation a Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness—see with your own eyes, by using 
it on your own team, why Walsh is the 


Three Times Stronger 


Buckles weaken and tear straps. By actual test in 
steel testing machine, a Walsh 14-inch breeching 
strap holds over 1100 lbs. The same strap with 
buckle will break at the buckle at about 360 Jbs. 
pull. Ordinary harness has 68 

buckles. Walsh 


wee It is selected Northern Steer Hide, tanned by a special six months’ 


Don't Wait 
A Day 
MAIL 
Coupon. 
Now For My 


» 
M. WALSH CoO. A 
Dept. 512 
Wisconsin 





Card NOW! 


1 Will Ship You 


free trial on your Ly 
See for yourself that Walsh No-Buckle Harness is stronger, hand- 


Made in all Styles 
Breechingless, Side 
Backer, 


apress, etc, 


Swe 


farm, on your own 


way than any other harness. Lasts 
Write today for 
style harness you would like to try. 
world’s greatest harness value. This remark- 
able harness revolutionized the harness indus- 
try. In ten years it has won recognized world 
leadership. Thousands of farmers in every 
state, in Canada, and even in foreign countries 
use and praise the Walsh No-Buckle Harness. 


Than Buckle Harness 


Harness has no buckles—easy to see why Walsh 
is three times stronger. Rings wear straps in two 
causing early repairs. Ordinary harness has 275 
places where there is ring friction. Walsh Har- 
ness has no rings. Walsh leather is given the most 
rigid inspection test known in the harness industry. 


geta Walsh, which 
has no buckies—no 
rings. 





a4 I 


The WALSH Has 
o Buckles— 
‘o Rings 


8 
‘See How Rin 
pd 
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The WALSH has— 
No Buckles to Tear 
No Rings to Wear 





Only the back, the choicest part of the hide is used. 





process, explained in my free book. 


Costs Less—Lasts Twice as Long 


The Walsh saves costly repairs and breakdowns. No stubborn 
buckles to bother with when winter cold bites the fingers and straps 
are stiff. Walsh patented adjustable strap holders do away with 
buckles and rings, and the harder the pull, the tighter they hold. 


Easily Adjusted to Fit Any Horse 


In ten minutes you can adjust a Walsh to fit any horse or mule like 
aglove. It’s a comfortable harness, a handy harness, a handsome 
harness and it stays that way. Made in ten styles— Breechingless, 
Express, Side Backcr, etc. All pictured and described in my free book. 
Send No Money. Not a penny down is required until 
you try a Walsh No-Buckle Harness 


thirty days on yourown team. U seit as if it were your own—give it every 
fair test you can think of. If it doesn’t sell itself to you after 30 days’ good, 
hard workout, don’t keep it—just slip it in the box and return it at my expense, 


se After 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Balance in easy monthly installments. Otherwise return it at my ex- 
pense. Pay cash after trial if you wish. My guarantee protects you. Write to- 
day. Fill out and mail the coupon, The free book explains everything including 
my user-agent plan whereby you can carn money showing Walsh Harness to 
your neighbors, 


James M. Walsh Pres., JAMES M. WALSH CO. 





123 GRAND AVE., Depi. 512, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A Collar 


SER HOW 


No-Buckle 
Adjustable 
Horse Collar 


A wonderful new 

Horse Collar 

—easier on the 

horse. As the horse 

loses or puts on 

flesi:, collar can be 

pertectly adjusted 

to fit. Fine for 

growing colts. Allows room for creat 
pad. Read all about this amazing 
new collar in my big free Harness 
Book. Mail the coupon today. 








They a’! come back for more, like Frank Lindner, 
Ragal,; 


- who tried a Walsh ow one team— 


now has all his teams fitted with Walsh Harness, 











